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Editorial. 

HE funeral of Dr. Collyer was a memorable occa- 
sion, both for his many personal friends and for 
the wider public, and it called forth, from near 
and far, many tributes of respect and affection, 
The people of All Souls’ Church in Washington 

sent a beautiful wreath in his honor, and Dr. Pierce 
turned the Sunday mornihg worship into a memorial 
service. Unity Church of Chicago sent a quite wonder- 
ful floral tribute. Just after the close of the public 
funeral services at the Church of the Messiah, a cable- 
gram was received from the mayor of Keighley, England, 
which read, “Keighley, Dr. Collyer’s birthplace, con- 
doles.” Not less remarkable and significant has been 
the quick outpouring of gratitude and honor for this 
beneficent life from people in private station, differing in 
position, opportunity, belief, but one in reverent, grate- 
ful remembrance. 


vt 
‘THANKSGIVING of itself compels a religion. There is 
no such thing as anonymous gratitude. A man’s thank- 


ful feelings cannot be satisfied by merely projecting them 
into space, nor can we bless mere physical order. Our 
joy in receiving is not quite fulfilled till we can find the 
giver. Nothing but religion can give what the senti- 
ment of gratitude requires. Whatever the head says in 
answer to our questions, that is no small root of religion 
which grows out of what the heart feels in response to 


our satisfactions. 
wt 


THE saying that corporations have no soul may be 
applied in other ways than to their discredit. The belief 
accounts for the willingness people show to cheat them, 
and to take advantage of them in ways never shown 
toward each other. Conscience seems to be a matter of 
personal relations, so completely does it vanish when 
dealing is with a vague entity instead of with an individual. 
The process may be seen in its beginnings in the liberties 
people give to their irritations and tempers when they 
talk by telephone instead of face to face. What unmask- 
ing there would be if telephone girls could name their 
patrons and should tell all they knew of their manners 
and dispositions! The real test of gentle breeding comes 
where men and women do not have any reason to care 
what others think of them. When this restraint is re- 
moved, by distance, by superiority, by intermediation, 
by autocracy, and even by certain over-intimacies, and 
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the sense of personal responsibility has no objective side, 
then all depends how much there may be of native, in- 
stinctive inhibitions and self-respect. To be ashamed of 
one’s self is the searching thing; but it is much easier to 
guard against being ashamed in the eyes of others, and, 
that shame being avoided, the other gets overlooked. If 
editors were not invisible and anonymous, many advan- 
tages would be lost. But there would be one clear gain. 
It would be the kind of gain enforced in border communi- 
ties where men meet elementally and nothing is dared 
that does not go with a smile. 


wt 


A SAGE counsel given by a successful business man to 
a young man just starting at the bottom of the ladder 
was to be always trying to get able to do the work of the 
man next above. The unprofitable servant is the man 
who only does what it is his duty to do. A man applying 
for promotion urged that he has always done his work 
satisfactorily and had made no mistakes. “That is just 
what is the matter with you,’”’ was the reply. “You have 
made no mistakes because you have never ventured out 
of your beaten track. If you had shown disposition and 
capacity to do more than belonged to you to do, and dared 
to make a few mistakes, you would be better worth push- 
ing up.” There is a certain admirable intolerance of 
excuses in the business world. The man who does not 
make good gains very little credit by explanations how it 
happened. The thing he is expected to see to is that it 
does not happen. ‘The man sought is the man who does 
not hesitate to undertake and who does what he under- 
takes. The reasons of failure cannot be expected to 
to rouse the attention which the process of performance 
always receives. 

ad 


Ir is hard to account for hard, impervious religious 
conservatism in communities otherwise enterprising, 
independent, and progressive. Just where we should 
expect liberalism to be strongest it proves to have scanty 
expression. In the newer communities, orthodoxy char- 
acterizes pretty nearly all the organized religion there is. 
One reason that has been given is that the work which 
absorbs the energies in a new civilization is the work of 
building up the community, and consideration of the 
grounds of religion has not natural place in such advance. 
When conditions are established and the era of leisure 
opens, then reflection gives room for the extension of 
broad views from business to theology. It goes with this 
that contrasts are sharp, and that what liberalism there 
is becomes an opposition rather than a construction. 
The new views in religion, under such circumstances, are 
often raw in expression and forbidding in tone. It takes 
as much time to mellow the product of advance as it 
does to disintegrate the rocks of opposition. ‘To force 
a settlement in alien soil is one thing; to get amalgamated 
with the inhabitants another, and necessarily a slower, 
thing. But, until such amalgamation comes, conquest 
can hardly be said to be complete. 
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Ong error liberalism is liable to is that of thinking that 
what is once done is done once for all. The generation 
that has made a commonplace of certain conclusions goes 
on to further development, and is impatient of any ne- 
cessity of reaffirmation. ‘Teachers whose work extends 
from one generation into another know that their; problem 
is freshened repetition of familiar things more than ad- 
vance to new things. They take nothing for granted for 
others because it is taken for granted for themselves. 
Forgetfulness of this makes gaps in religious progress. 
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Those who think a new generation begins where the latest 
left off will find no explanation of the large number of 
the new generation who follow them with difficulty, and 
the larger number who begin with past ideas instead of 
present ideas. The reason is that progress is a very slow 
operation, and any success is conditioned on its being 
slow rather than rapid. Experience, the great teacher, 
has to be one’s own; and, while advance is no illusory 
circle, it is as surely no series of fresh relays by which truth 
is handed on, as it were, by express. So over and over 
again the race goes through its lessons, with large over- 
lappings for review and frequent break-downs due to 
imperfect review, showing net results that centuries are 
needed to measure. He who says that the Unitarian 
Church has less work because others have taken it up, and 
foretells our end; does not know his human nature nor 
the length of years. ‘The field is a world: and the more 
laborers, the larger harvest. 

vt 


Our religion questions us hourly something like this: 
Are you trying this hour to do your best? Are you 
using your skill? Are you discharging one of the innum- 
erable offices by which so*iety is maintained,—the sweep- 
ing of a room, the care of a little child, running an errand, 
counting up a column of figures? Are you seeking to 
make this piece of work beautiful? So far as you know, 
for this hour, are you where you belong? Our religion 
then tells us as follows: You are now where God calls you 
to be. You are a part of the eternal order. The life 
and power of God are with you in what you do, and you 
cannot fail. 


Things Detestable. 


One of the peculiarities of human nature is due to a 
lack of the power of visualizing the scenes described in 
history or the daily news. The sacking of a town or 
city with all the attendant horrors, as described in the 
annals of the past or as reported in the daily news from the 
south-east of Europe, often excites less emotion than a 
riot near at hand or an accident which causes a little 
blood to flow or.a few-bones to be broken. ‘The fear, 
anger, or disgust caused by anything seen, heard, or 
imagined is no correct measure either of the virtue of the 
observer and critic or of the turpitude of the persons or 
institutions under observation. We detest that which 
disturbs our peace, and not necessarily that which is 
injurious to others and detrimental to the common life 
of the people. 

Much is said and printed nowadays about a phase of 
life described as the social evil, much of it better left 
unsaid for all the good it does. But very seldom is the 
blame for the evil rightly apportioned. The unhappy 
creatures, who whether misled by delusions or compelled 
by fraud and force to drop out of the common life and live 
upon the lower level of the underworld, receive all the 
scorn and contempt of the more fortunate members of so- 
ciety, while they who are altogether responsible for this 
state of things escape with scarcely a reprimand. The 
men who are finally responsible are not the panders and 
procurers, but the men to whose vicious passions they 
pander and for whom they procure the victims sacrificed 
to their cruel greed of pleasure. The whole responsibility 
for the social evil lies within the ranks of so-called re- 
spectable society. The very houses of shame are owned 
in many cases by those who pose as the saviors of the 
fallen. 

The old parable of the mote and the beam has frequent 
illustration in the case of men and women who think they 
are honest, but who allow in themselves that which they 
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loudly condemn in others. Men to whom no prudent 
man would lend a dollar, expecting that, like bread thrown 
upon the waters, it would return, even after many days, 
and who can never be trusted to play fair when any privi- 
leges are to be gained or lost by competition, will often 
upbraid better men for their lack of desire to ‘“‘inflict 
summary justice” upon those who by selfishness have 
prospered. The ancient psalmist was wise when he 
watched the career of the wicked and waited to see what 
came at the end of the ephemeral prosperity of which so 
many were envious. 

As in the institution of slavery it was proved by long 
experience that the moral evils of the system affected and 
degraded the master even more than they did the slave, 
so in the case of those who rejoice in the pursuit of wealth 
and privileges not worthily sought, they who riot in the 
enjoyment of ill-gotten wealth, in the end reap more 
bitter fruits than those whom they despoil and rob. ‘The 
things detestable, whether in rich or poor, are greed, envy, 
jealousy, malice, the willingness to take from others that 
for which no value is returned, and a will to win pleasure 
and profit at all hazards, with no regard to the pain or 
pleasure of those who may come into the same field of 
action. Out of many possibilities one may be suggested 
for the consideration of the ministerial profession. No 
minister has any moral right to allow a parish to give him 
a call if it is in his power to prevent it, when he knows 
that, if the call is given, he will not accept it; and the man 
who is guilty of that act is thereby disqualified to act as 
a critic of the business of the world. Furthermore, no 
minister who pushes his advantage to such an extent 
and in such a way that he drives a competitor to the 
wall and gets a place he covets has any right to express 
an opinion concerning competition in business. 

The world over all human society is in a state of tension, 
such as never existed before, because for the first time in 
all the ages all parts of the world are brought into direct 
communication with each other. There is an upward 
push of all elements which has not yet been answered by 
an upward pull on the part of those who have power. 
But that pull will come, and then half the diseases of so- 
ciety will disappear. The energies that now go into 
things detestable will flow into that which is admirable, 
and the lion of enterprise will lie down with the lamb of 
docility. Mastership will give place to leadership, and 
obedience to lawful authority will gladly be rendered, and 
so the meek shall inherit the earth. G. B. 


Dreamers. 


The world, to pessimistic eyes, seems given up to hard 
practicality, to materialistic interests, to selfish contriv- 
ing, and the terrible game by which the over-reacher, 
the unscrupulous monopolist, tramples his weaker brother 
in the dust. But, in spite of this distorted view, there 
is a great company of dreamers in the world who have 
their eyes fixed and their attention riveted on the pos- 
sible redemptions of society, not by miracle or extraor- 
dinary manifestations of grace, but by the slow but sure 
raion of mankind. 

his company of dreamers is very large, and probably 
is increasing at this very moment in spite of all discour- 
agements. ‘The dreams are old, as old as the hills, but 
the dreamers are often young and ardent. Without 
them life would be sterile, bare, unlovely, and practically 
hopeless. We need the people who discern afar the good 
that is to be and have their eyes fixed far in advance of 
their generation. ‘They are our quickeners and inspirers. 
Without our dreamers beauty and charm would die out of 
life, the ideal would perish, men would grow dull and stupid 
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without the spur in the side to awake them, or ever more 
fierce, violent, and unscrupulous in the pursuit of selfish 
ends. The world would be a field of desolation filled 
with task-masters and slave-drivers on the one hand, 
and miserable, half imbecile, decadent beings on the 
other. 

There are old men who have dreamed all their lives, 
and who die dreaming wonderful and beautiful things, 
like John in Patmos. The more ground for discourage- 
ment, the more persistent their faith, the more eagerly 
they cherish their ideals. The dreamers change, but the 
dreams are immortal. Some in the course of ages have 
come true, like religious tolerance, equality before the law, 
the abolition of slavery; but many, the most cherished, 
the most beautiful, like shining, sun-smitten banks of 
cloud, lie far off in the dim and misty future. 

There, for instance, is the dream of universal peace, 
when nations shall disband their armies, and the great 
navies of the world be allowed to rot at the wharves or 
be turned to the peaceful uses of commerce; when all 
international violence shall cease, and men of alien blood 
acknowledge themselves brothers instead of natural 
enemies, and friendship and common interests shall take 
the place of the bloody arbitrament of war. How many 
fine human minds this glorious vision has elevated and 
ennobled, lending a kind of chivalric splendor to their 
lives! A few years ago so much hope and enthusiasm 
was awakened by them, it seemed as though the end of 
war and strife was near at hand. ‘The bells of peace rang 
joyously, the jubilee was proclaimed. Eyes brightened 
with a new hope, hearts expanded in gladness; but, alas! 
as a sinister comment on all this prophesying of universal 
peace, civil war broke out in two nations, thousands of 
enraged men were flying at each other’s throat, and the 
roar of cannon and groans of the dying answered the 
peeans of peace. But, worse still, now the Balkan prov- 
inces have risen and are in a deadly grip with Turkey, and 
the dread is by no means trivial, that it may light the 
flames of war over a considerable part of Europe. But 
will the horror dispel the dream of universal peace and 
the hope of arbitration that lives in many minds? Not 
at all. The dream goes on, and the hearts of the devotees 
only see the glad day put off, not an extinguished hope. 
Discouragements, set-backs, disappointments, cannot ob- 
scure this beautiful, beneficent vision of this holy and sub- 
lime thought. 

So, too, with that thought so chimerical to many of 
the unimaginative and hard-headed, the thought of the 
millennium, which may seem to us but a transferred and 
reversed picture of old classic times, the golden age. 
Where once it lay behind in the dim past, now it shows it- 
self before us moving like a mirage, deceiving, and yet 
consoling. What real ground have we for believing in a 
possible millennium, a renovated earth, a race purified 
and elevated, souls attuned to heavenly harmonies, and 
love abounding. But we cannot give it up, though the 
earth still is filled with hatred and wickedness, man war- 
ring against man, violence and wrong on every hand, 
murder and theft and carnage doing their baleful work. 
But the millennium vision exists, and is more firmly in- 
trenched than ever in the human heart. In its new form 
we call it by various names. We call it altruism, unsel- 
fishness, overflowing and abounding and carrying streams 
of blessing through the world. We name it brotherhood, 
the unstinted love of man for man, making all men help- 
ful, generous, kind to each other, eager to show good- 
will, and to bless and sustain. ‘Then we dream there 
will be no poor in the world, and the incentives to crime 
will cease, and the beautiful reign of love will fill the earth. 
Altruism, brotherhood, will give all a just share of nature’s 
products, and the hand of God will seem visibly extended 
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in blessing. Oh, how beautiful the dream, and how sad 
we are when we awake from it to see the actual state of 
society ! 

And what is Christianity, as yet, but a dream, a hope, 
a prophecy, anda promise? Does it not ever move before 
us unrealized, unreached, like the pillar of fire the Israel- 
ites saw guiding them in the night? It is the Church of 
the future we believe in. The Church of the present too 
often seems abortive, inoperative, and dead. Our spirit- 
ual hopes form an important part of our religion. What 
is, is a crumbling edifice: what is to be is a city lof God 
to which all nations and races shall flock to live the true 
and perfect life. Our joy, our success, our satisfactions, 
move on before us. We see them on the hill, then in 
the valley, taking always the advance of performance, 
beckoning, inspiriting, but never attained. And we learn 
at last that the dream is the reflection, the dim image 
of the great reality, the perfection that lives in God, given 
us that we may not despair of the ultimate, complete 
triumph of right, justice, and love. A thousand abortive 
efforts, a million failures, will not quench the possibility 
of the dream coming true. Our times are in God’s hand, 
zeons and cycles, countless ages: what matters delay and 
waiting while the whole heaven grows rosy with the 
promise of the future of man! 


HAmertcan Gnitarian Association. 


Secretary’s Notes. 


I. 


Time: Nov. 9, 1912, at 6.55 A.M. Scene: Toledo, 
Ohio. Characters: the wife of the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, the husband of the wife 
of the secretary, the minister of the Unitarian church 
in Toledo, and a chauffeur. Trip: from the railway station 
to the home of Mr. Geddes, and a breakfast to warm the 
cockles of the heart. 

From g to 11.30 greetings, felicitations, discovery of 
mutual friends, reminiscences, ablutions, and rest. From 
11.30 A.M. to 3 P.M., for the secretary a walk down town 
with the minister, lunch with the full Board of Trustees, 
discussion of church and denominational affairs. For 
the secretary’s wife, lunch with the executive board of 
the Alliance at the Country Club house. From 3 p.m. 
to 4.30, automobile ride about the city. From 4.30 to 
6.30, rest and meditation. From 6.30 to 1o P.M., annual 
banquet of the Unitarian church in Toledo at the Woman’s 
Building: rooms crowded, tables loaded, eloquent. chair- 
man, three speeches of welcome, minister of church blush- 
ing under applause, secretary introduced and welcomed 
with enthusiasm, followed by a speech about the Asso- 
ciation and, by special request, our work in Canada. 
Reception, renewal of old acquaintances, hundreds of 
“good-nights.’’ 

From 11.30 P.M. to 8 A.M. on Sunday, the sleep of the 
just. Breakfast at 8.30, followed by meditation. 

The secretary started for church alone at 10 A.M. 
Got the wrong street, walked many blocks out of the way, 
and arrived just as they were pumping the organ. Pews 
sparsely filled, minister anxious, deacons apologetic,— 
“good day for automobiling,’’ etc. 

At 10.45 church filled to the doors, minister complacent, 
deacons placid, secretary impetuous, secretary’s wife con- 
fident, organ garrulous. From 10.45 to 11.52 congte- 
gation attentive, singing magnificent, general result glo- 
rious. At 12 mM. Sunday-school all over the church, fine 
Bible class, beautiful children, cherubic kindergarten. 
From 1 P.M. to 1.30 rest, 1.30 to 2.30 family dinner at the 
Geddes’s, with the minister present. Such good cheer! 
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Such a host and hostess! Such a grandmother of ninety! 
Such young folks! : . 

From 3 to 6 p.m. automobile, with Miss Katharine as 
chauffeur,—a ‘‘wreckless’’ driver,—and the art building. 
From 6 to 9.30 visit and supper at another beautiful home: 
minister and guests present, denominational matters, 
politics, church building projects considered. Back to 
the Geddes’s mansion, “good-bye” and to bed at 11 P.M. 

At 5 A.M. alarm clock! Hustle! No one up (by agree- 
ment), atttomobile at the door, air sharp and clear, beau-. 
tiful morning, train ten minutes late, tickets, porter, 
grips, “all aboooord!’—off for Chicago. 

And, when we arrived, Chicago was demonstrating its 
right to be called the “windy city.”” Hats were floating 
in the Chicago River and adhering to lamp-posts along - 
the way. In the afternoon, promptly at the moment 
assigned, the secretary’s wife and her husband walked 
into the Unitarian headquarters where two hours of 
interviews followed. Mr. Smith, the secretary of the 
Western Conference, had the various matters to be dis- 
cussed carefully arranged, so that the aided churches of 
the Middle West were considered in relation to their 
needs and prospects in the shortest possible time. 

The next morning there were splashes of rain and some 
snow. At 10.10 at night the train rolled into the station 
at St. Paul, and it was good to rest in a bed that did not 
rock and jolt with the motion of the train, and which was 
not over-heated by steam pipes underneath. 

Then Rev. John D. Reid of our church in St. Paul heard 
a voice over the telephone the next morning and honored 
the travellers with a delightful call until the train departed 
upon its twenty-four hour journey to Moose Jaw, which 
is a new city just over the line in Saskatchewan beyond 
the vast State of North Dakota. All day, all night, and 
until 11.40 of Thursday, November 14, the ever-present 
corn and wheat fields, many of them not yet harvested, 
stretched away to the horizon in every direction. 

At Moose Jaw, at the exact moment arranged two 
months before, the radiant face of Rev. Frank Wright 
Pratt, secretary of the North-west, appeared, to greet 
his old friends and begin the programme of the week. 

Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE permanency of the Progressive Movement as a 
distinct and aggressive force in national, State, and muni- 
cipal affairs, is indicated by the action of the convention 
of that party held in Chicago this week. Since the close 
of the Presidential campaign last November, the Repub- 
lican national organization has been exerting itself to 
heal the breach in the party and bring within its ranks 
the discontented elements that left it to follow the fortunes 
of Theodore Roosevelt last autumn. Against such a 
reconciliation there has been strong sentiment among the 
Progressives, which found in the party gathering at Chi- 
cago a decisive expression in favor of a lasting organiza- 
tion and a definite constructive programme of legislation, 
to be advanced by the party in nation, State, and muni- 
cipality. ‘The decision of the convention leaves the future 
of the Republican party open to speculation, in the minds 
even of some of its leaders. 


a 


A POWERFUL impetus to the movement for imperial 
unity was given last week by the announcement of the 
Canadian government of its intention to contribute three 
battleships of the most powerful type afloat, at a cost of 
$35,000,000, to the naval forces of the British Empire. 
The announcement at Ottawa was received throughout 
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the United Kingdom and the colonies with expressions of 
enthusiastic appreciation, and the administration of New 
Zealand lost no time in declaring its purpose to build eight 
watships as its initial share in the defensive forces of the 
empire upon which the sun never sets. Similar measures 
are in contemplation at Capetown, at Melbourne, and in 
other far-lying centres of political and economic life 
established under the British flag. In London these 
expressions of colonial loyalty were received with a degree 
of appreciation which argued much for the success of the 
project devised by British statesmanship to promote im- 
perial unity. 
Pd 

THE prospect of colonial participation in the defensive 
organization of the British Empire, however, carries with 
it the important question of colonial participation in its 
foreign policy. It is recognized at London that the colo- 
nies, on the basis of the firmly established principle that 
there can be no taxation without representation, will 
demand a recognized and increasing part in the councils 
of State that determine the vital issues of peace and war. 
How this intervention shall be effected, how far it shall 
be permitted to go, and various other problems involved 
by the new situation, are questions that are already taxing 
the best thought of British statesmen. For Britannia 
cannot contemplate without lively apprehension the time 
when as a result of the economic and political growth of 
the settlements beyond the seas the colonies will be in 
a position to dictate the course of imperial affairs instead 
of being governed by it. 


THE breach between the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente has been widened by recent utterances in the 
Reichstag in Berlin and in the chamber of deputies in 
Paris. In outlining the course of German policy in the 
crisis that confronts Europe, Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg informed the world that Germany would fight 
by the side of its ally, Austria-Hungary, if that partner 
in the alliance were attacked. The utterance was directed, 
of course, at Russia, which has been mobilizing army 
corps in anticipation of a possible attack upon Servia by 
Austria in an attempt to frustrate the legitimate purpose 
of the Servian nation to acquire an outlet into the Adriatic. 
To this rattling of the Germanic sword the French premier 
and minister of foreign affairs replied last week by the 
announcement that France would ‘‘stand by its alliances 
and its friendships.” ‘Thus the two great rivals in con- 
tinental affairs clarified their respective positions in the 
eventualities that might develop out of the Balkan War. 


Rd 


ForRTUNATELY the most recent events in the Near East 
and in the chancelleries of Western Europe bring the 
hope, amounting almost to a certainty, that the struggle 
for freedom and humanity in the Balkans will not neces- 
sarily bring in its wake a conflict among the great powers. 
Servia, counselled wisely by its ally, Bulgaria, has shown 
a disposition to sacrifice much of its pride and the major 
portion of its achievements by the sword, in an endeavor 
to ward off the appalling evil of a great European War. 
In return Austria, responding to the friendly offices of 
Great Britain and France, is yielding somewhat from its 
original opposition to any concession whatever to Servia, 
and it is beginning to appear that some sort of settle- 
ment will be reached whereby Servia will be permitted 
to come down to the Adriatic without acquiring any of 
the three existing ports upon that littoral which have 
been the subject of dispute. Even Austrian cupidity 
has wavered before the prospect of the most terrible con- 
flict in the history of civilization. 


t 
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In the mean while the preparations for the conference 
between Turkey and the Balkan League to reach a set- 
tlement of the issues raised by the war and the re-estab- 
lishment of permanent peace are being completed at 
London while these pages are going to press. The re- 
fusal of Greece to sign the protocol of the armistice has 
not affected the pending discussions, as the Hellenic dele- 
gates to the negotiations have been appointed and have 
arrived in London. It now appears that the continua- 
tion of hostilities by Greece, far from constituting a 
breach in the ranks of the allies, was a deliberate project 
arranged by the allies for the purpose of hampering the 
work of Ottoman revictualling and reinforcement by 
maintaining the control of the sea-ways established by 
the Greek navy. The non-suspension of hostilities, 
however, will not deter Greece from taking part in the 
deliberations of the plenipotentiaries in London, a situa- 
tion which finds precedent in the closing phase of the 
Turko-Italian War. 

& 


In the absence of a European conference to settle the 
affairs of the belligerents in South-eastern Europe—an 
evil happily forestalled by the mutually conciliatory 
attitude of the parties to the controversy—European 
diplomacy has devised an expedient to insure some sort 
of check upon the demands of the allies,—demands 
based largely upon facts accomplished by the sword. 
This expedient is an ‘‘ambassadorial conference”? which 
will sit in London during the pendency of the peace ne- 
gotiations. The functions of this body will be to ‘“‘ad- 
vise’ and “assist” the negotiators in their endeavors to 
come to a final agreement. Such, at least, is the explana- 
tion of the existence of the rival peace council vouch- 
safed by its sponsors, the great powers. ‘The real function 
of the ‘“‘ambassadorial conference,’’ there is reason to 
fear, will not be so unselfish and pacificatory as the 
prospectus of its purposes would imply. Europe as a 
whole is not willing that Turkey shall sacrifice more 
territory and tax-paying population than can possibly 
be helped, and the ambassadors may be relied upon to 
take advantage of every opportunity to hamper the 
representatives of the allies in their demands for the 
advantages which they have so richly earned. 


Brevities. 


A contemporary has said that no lazy man ought to be 
in the ministry, but he might be an editor. 


Lowell had a suggestive word about the people who have 
to go to Switzerland in order to discover for themselves 
the beauty of the snow. ‘The wonders of the near-at- 
hand and commonplace demand trained eyes and warm 
hearts. 


It does not follow that gratitude is most ample where 
most benefits have been received. We have had our 
Thanksgiving, but opportunities for gratitude have not 
vanished with the day. ‘The habit of thanksgiving may 
be cultivated. 


The aim of culture, says Bourget, is to release us 
from “the tyranny of objects.’ We have heard of a 
woman who said to her friends, apropos ‘of Christmas 
gifts, “If there’s anything in my house you want, come 
and take it, but give me nothing more to put into it.” 


With the exception of the States of Florida, Oklahoma, 
Nevada, and Idaho, Red Cross Christmas seals are for 
sale this month in almost every city and town of the 
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United States, and even in Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
Canal Zone. ‘The sale has been carefully organized, and 
the proceeds go for the benefit of the anti-tuberculosis 
movement in the community where the seals are sold. 


It takes at least as many years for a tree to come to 
perfection as it takes hours to change it from its perfected 
form to its place in the lumber pile, ready for building 
purposes. 


We print elsewhere two of the addresses delivered at 
the public funeral of Dr. Collyer. The address of Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Dr. Collyer’s colleague and close 
friend, was given without notes and could not later be 
reproduced for publication. 


There are those who never know the blessedness of 
unhindered faith and yet work on, determined to live 
for the highest things they can conceive, even though 
nothing lies beyond working and the struggle. It has 
often happened that before the end of life they have 
proved the saying true that those who do the will shall 
know of the doctrine. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Unitarian Name. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

A Unitarian minister in a new field is at a disadvantage 
in his work through a lack of the use of the Unitarian 
name. It means much for him to present something 
definitely Unitarian. An examination of the list of Uni- 
tarian churches in the Year Book for 1912 reveals prac- 
tically one-half the number without any reference to 
“Unitarian’”’ in the co-operate name. While it is not 
suggested that the old First Parishes of New England 
change their historic titles to include the word “Uni- 
tarian,’”’ one might reasonably expect to find it always 
placed after these titles in parentheses in ordinary use. 
This applies especially when a ‘‘Congregational” society 
or church is Unitarian, and also where an organization is 
Unitarian and calls itself ‘‘All Souls’ or something 
similar. It seems natural, when the corporate name of a 
Unitarian church does not reveal that it is Unitarian, that 
the “‘Unitarian’’ should invariably follow the name, both 
out of justice to the denomination it represents and to the 
world at large. People declare Edward Everett Hale a 
Congregational Trinitarian, and the process of educa- 
tion in the history of Congregationalism is slow. ‘They 
point out that he preached in a “ Congregational”’ church. 
There are also other facts to be noted in this direction, 
aside from the churches, Our valued Christian Register 
does not introduce itself as ‘‘ Unitarian” from its heading. 
In explaining its relation to the Unitarian denomination 
recently, I was informed that the ‘‘Christian’’ had better 
be omitted if the paper is really Unitarian. I prefer to 
keep the ‘Christian’? and add the “Unitarian” to its 
heading. The Young People’s Religious Union could 
be identified with any religious movement from its label, 
and consequently it lacks a certain effectiveness in the 
very thing it so admirably undertakes. In the last Quar- 
terly Bulletin and catalogue of the Meadville Theological 
School, an institution which furnishes a goodly number 
of our Unitafian ministers, I find one indication only of 
its relation to Unitarianism. "The word “Unitarian” 
is mentioned in the statement that a fellowship is granted 
by the American Unitarian Association. ‘The calendar 
of events, moreover, locates the exercises of graduation 
in the ‘Independent Congregational Church.’’ This 
does not announce a Unitarian church to the average 
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mind. We have an international union of liberals, and 
the word “Unitarian’’ was contained in the title, but 
now the “Unitarian”’ has been sloughed off to give place 
to “Free Christians and Other Religious Liberals,’ what- 
ever this last may or may not mean. ‘The situation, up 
and down the line, affords little inspiration to the man on 
the frontier founding a Unitarian church. No wonder 
the question is asked, “Where is there anything anywhere 
which proclaims itself distinctly Unitarian?’ It is as 
deadly for a denomination to be colorless as it is to be 
dogmatic, and neither attitude indicates greatness. I do 
not forget, in addition to the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, that the National Alliance throws its Unitarian ban- 
ner to the breeze in its official name.and carries it loyally 
to the fore. Various other general organizations contain 
the word “ Unitarian”’ in their titles also, but for the most 
part in all our work the word “Unitarian,” if it happens 
to appear, is evidently gently garnered and hidden under 
a bushel that its light may not shine before men. 
FRED ALBAN WEIL. 
UNITARIAN CHAPEL, BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Liberality in Worship. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Why not criticise Germans for speaking German, or 
Russians for speaking Russian? Surely that would be 
as reasonable as to criticise Trinitarians for using Trin- 
itarian formulas. Or would Mr. Sunderland have us 
Unitarians preach Unitarian doctrine in our sermons, 
and include in our services of worship such words and 
phrases as would make the stray Trinitarian in our congre- 
gations feel welcome? 

Surely the service of worship must use symbols of the 
doctrines which the sermon preaches. And we cannot 
expect our Trinitarian friends to purge their services of. 
what to them are its essential elements in order that the 
mind of some visiting Unitarian shall not be offended. 
We are not made welcome in their churches through words 
of liturgy or laymen or sermon, but by cordial hand- 
clasps and hospitable Christian friendliness. I hope that 
there are not many Unitarians who share the apparent 
desire for Christian uniformity rather than unity—which 
appears in that article. PALFREY PERKINS. 

BricHTon, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Within a year I heard a minister tell this ancedote in a 
sermon. A lady wished to join his church (Unitarian) 
and asked him whether she might be permitted to become 
a member since she did not believe in the miraculous 
birth of Jesus. ‘‘ Most certainly you may,” said the min- 
ister. “You may believe in the Doctrine of the Trinity 
if you want to: we only ask that you do not impose this 
belief upon others.” 

It seems to me that to insist upon disbelief in a doctrine 
is just as much dogmatism as to make belief in our own 
intellectual formulas essential. 

As for the doctrine of the Trinity, it seems to many 
of us to be an imperfect and stammering effort to express 
areal truth. It does not happen to commend itself to our 
denomination, but there must be a kernel in it of some- 
thing important to the religious life, or it would not have 
held its own so firmly for so many centuries in so large a 
number of those who possess an earnest and living faith, 

Until Unitarians assimilate what is the underlying 
truth in the Orthodox creeds, their own message will be 
incomplete and will fail to nourish the religious life. 


=! L. F . Cc. 
Boston, Mass. 


The 
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The Autumnal Hope. 


Though the autumn’s dying glory 
Flames along the lordly hill, 
Love will tell no mournful story, 

Faith not feel the season’s chill. 


Leaves may fall, but all their fading 
Steals no life of living tree. 

Still, through deeper cells pervading, 
’ Thrills the life we cannot see. 


Hush, my heart, thy fancies dreary! 
Autumn’s sadness is a cheat. 

Forests rest when they are weary, 
But their winter sleep is sweet. 


Buds beneath the branches dreaming, 
Roots that slumber in the snow, 
Whisper, ‘‘ Death is but a seeming, 
Life the only truth we know.”’ 
—Theodore C. Williams, in ‘‘ Poems of Belief.’ 


What the Wind Says. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The wind says wonderful things in these days. It 
blows from all quarters of the earth, and its whispers are 
more portentous than the loudest blasts of winter. The 
air is charged with a soft blue mist. The trees cast blue 
shadows. The cow in a neighboring field prints itself 
in a blue image over the ground. Profound peace seems 
to brood in the mild, weak sun’s ray, but the wind whispers 
it is false, the peace of nature is a sad delusion. The 
languid sun casts gleams of pallid beauty out of its gauzy 
blue veil. The world is surcharged with a mild, pale 
sentiment of beauty, tinged with tender melancholy. The 
forest trees are nearly bare of leaves, and they look sur- 
prised at their own nudity. 

In early evening Diana sails in her little golden boat 
over the sky, and she sets so absurdly far in the south 
it seems that she must have lost her steering-gear. The 
prolonged mildness and golden glow of early November 
has hoodwinked the elements. In warm situations straw- 
berry vines have blossomed and even borne fruit. Wak- 
ing too soon to ardent impulses, mistaken for the raptures 
‘of spring, violets have pushed their buds above the soil, 
to find out what this unwonted summons means, and have 
opened innocent eyes. It has been such a rare and won- 
derful time that hundreds, nay thousands, of birds have 
arrived en route for the South, where only a scattering 
few arrived formerly. They have made this a way- 
station for a night, or for a stop-over breakfast have 
settled in clouds upon the fields, and filled the air with 
cheerful chatter that reminded one of the all-together 
talk of a church sociable or a fashionable reception. 

Then what joy to see the vast flock rise simultaneously 
from the ground, the leaders in advance and after orient- 
ing, to take bearings, wheel majestically southward, a 
million rigid, aérial ships of the sky. Seeing that vast 
stretch of animated, eager wings, one could hardly credit 
the fact that the huntets had left so many birds alive; 
but it occurred to me as quite probable that a bird’s 
“‘wireless’’ had carried far and wide to the feathered 
tribes the cheering news that a kind benefactress of their 
species had purchased an island for their special use in 
the Far South where they could live and thrive after their 
own laws in fearless security from barbarous gunmen. 
To give the birds this domain was a beautiful act, and 
their joyous activity this autumn seemed to be explained 
by the fact that they somehow knew that they had come 
into their kingdom, and were hastening to possess it. 

This exquisite autumn has controverted all precedents, 
and gone beyond all expectations in spreading the joy 
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of life, physical living, and breathing which in perfection 
makes men feel that they are gods. Day by day the long 
golden hours have run their course, dropping majestically 
to a flaming sunset, when the great sun falls behind the 
hill, and leaves a crimson glory comparable to the red 
sunsets of 1882, when such marvels of color were blown 
to us in volcanic dust from the Straits of Sunda. Who 
that knew the great city in those days can forget the 
awesome spectacle when the mock conflagration streamed 
into the zenith, and the bridges and shipping in the 
rivers were thin as black spider webs against the terrible 
background and the rivers were changed to blood. 

For splendor and warmth this autumn has not been 
equalled in forty-six years, and yet at night the wind 
has moaned like an old wife telling sad tales by the fire- 
side. Out of the West it has brought stories of unwonted 
abundance, the earth burdened with heavy crops that 
it oppresses the railroads to transport. But the east 
wind murmurs a different story, one that makes the heart 
bleed and the soul sicken with pain and discouragement. 
It is laden with the choking fumes of battle-smoke, the 
roar of cannon, the shriek of bursting shells, the ping and 
sputter of musket and rifle balls, the groans of the wounded 
and dying, and the shouts of victors,—imprecations, 
curses, the crushing of bodies under horses’ hoofs and 
iron wheels. 

How terrible the moaning of the east wind! In our 
safety and abundance we cannot shut out the woe with 
which it is laden, the unspeakable confusion, destruction, 
suffering, the anguish of festering wounds, the unanswered 
prayers of dying men, for the pity of their brothers, the 
hungry and starving and others eaten by disease,—men 
throwing away their arms and lying down to die, saying 
that Allah has deserted them because of their sins, while 
their enemies, the Christians, are sure that the God of 
battles is on their side, as they rush on to victory. 

What can we know of it all, even though the east wind 
seems to breathe some of its terrors in our ears, even 
though we shudder at the newspaper reports and pass 
by the harrowing details as too dreadful to read? We 
are sheltered, protected, pampered by prosperity, nature 
endowing us with the greatest harvest ever known, while 
over there, a few thousand miles away, nations are in the 
grip of a life-and-death struggle, and the worst perhaps 
is yet to come. And the heroism, the sacrifice, the de- 
votion to a pure ideal, the reckless bravery of men who 
count their lives as a rushlight blewn upon by the wind 
in comparison to the tremendous energy of their love and 
their hatred, the fire of years smouldering in their souls 
and at last bursting into flame! It is horrible, it is mag- 
nificent! We shudder and are affrighted: we are exalted 
by the energy and the purpose that lives in men and the 
passion of their idealism, the fury of a religious war,—the 
grapple of the Cross and Crescent. 

And the east wind brings back the memory of the rising 
of the Greeks against the Turks in 1897 when I chanced 
to be in Athens and witnessed the intense passion, the 
seething “excitement of an emotional people rising against 
their hereditary foe. The entire population seemed 
perpetually to throng the streets of the old classic city 
and the new modern town, an interpolated story be- 
tween the fragments of its ancient glory. The populace 
strained like dogs at the leash to be off and fight the hated 
Turk, to fight with teeth and nails if weapons were not 
forthcoming. Daily, almost hourly, processions, led by 
venerable, black-robed priests in tall hats, were formed 
of the nondescript populace to march to the palace and 
harangue the government. Drums beat, banners flew, 
women and children crowded the windows and cheered 
I remember 
visiting a Greek lady whose patriotic excitement attained 
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the highest pitch, and the old fury of the manads and 
bacchantes seemed about to break loose. The scenes 
we witnessed at the railway stations, as we journeyed 
across the Isthmus of Corinth to Patras, were even more 
affecting. ‘The troop trains were loaded with old soldiers 
and new recruits, and all the old men and the entire 
female population, as it seemed, had poured out to take 
leave of the boys. 

There we saw mothers locked in the arms of their sons, 
sweethearts weeping bitterly as they bade good-bye to 
their promised husbands, and wives taking leave of the 
breadwinners of the family, while the children clung con- 
vulsively to their fathers and brothers. It was a harrow- 
ing scene which, doubtless, has been repeated many times 
in the present bloody war. But then the Greeks were 
to meet defeat in Thrace, while now victory is on their 
side, which, terrible as is war, makes all the difference 
in the morals and the stamina of a people. 

The modern Greeks are proud, we may be assured, to 
carry on the tradition of the ancient world. The legions 
seem to move before them no longer memories, but visions. 
Again they remember Thermopyle, Salamis, and Mara- 
thon. ‘The hoplites have not been dead and ancient dust 
for thousands of years. They are brothers fighting 
shoulder to shoulder for the glory of the sacred country, 
the well-beloved. We, afar off, looking calmly and coldly 
on, not feeling the exasperation, the long bottled wrath 
of these people against their real and traditional enemies, 
cannot think as they think nor feel as they feel. Our 
pulses do not beat time with theirs when they see the 
peasants of their villages slaughtered, and fire and sword 
decimating peaceful and harmless non-combatants. The 
old, long history of wrong and outrage, murder and pil- 
lage, is not our history: to us it is as a painted canvas, 
to them it is horrible, palpitating life and reality. If 
the long tale of crime and outrage at last comes to an end, 
will it not be worth all it has cost? So as the moon sets 
and the east wind gently moves the tops of the dark trees, 
it brings not alone moanings and sighs and hopeless 
sobs of unrequited suffering, but also a certain dim promise 
of a better day for peoples not akin to us by blood, but 
in a higher soul sense our brothers. 

Summit, N.J. 


Robert Collyer. 


BY REV. MERLE ST. CROIX WRIGHT. 


Robert Collyer was like a great oak of his native land, 
destined seemingly to stand forever, which all men regard 
with delight. ‘The last time I saw him, and perhaps his 
last public appearance, was in Gloucester toward Sep- 
tember, at the meeting of the Ministers’ Institute, where 
he spoke a kind of farewell to the world, loving words of 
reminiscence (and what fitter theme?), glorying in the 
faith and rejoicing in the fellowship. ‘The first time I 
saw him was in this city almost thirty years ago. How 
much is changed since then! ‘Through the present min- 
ister I see the shadows of his predecessors,—Farley and 
Putnam, Camp, Chadwick, Williams, and around them 
the goodly company of their supporters, who held up 
their hands in the long fight for righteousness. And 
“Mother Collyer!”’ and who that was present does not 
remember the celebration of the seventieth anniversary 
of the pastor of this church? He seemed to be growing 
older till that time, but younger afterwards: the first, 
the grief of earth and the body’s burden; the second, a 
translation in the spirit, wherein we ali ascended. And 
now he is eighty-nine! rival to Martineau, and of Furness, 


*Spoken at the funeral services of Dr. Collyer, Dec. 3, 1912. 
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his dear friend, who both neared ninety-five, sign, as we 
believe, of the rightness of their lives and the vitality 
of their minds. 

My first official connection with him was twenty-five 
years ago, when, upon settling in this city, I came into the 
rumor of his recent sermon to my people-elect, upon 
“The Faithful Twenty-nine,”—the exact number, though 
he did not then know it, of men, women, and children, 
“all souls,” all told, present at the reorganization of the 
new society. At my ordination that December he gave 
the right hand of fellowship, ending with the character- 
istic words, ‘‘ Now let us shake again,’’ and Dr. Furness, 
first of his noble line, preached the sermon. Dr. Collyer 
helped in raising money for my church in those first years, 
though I remember his hard saying to me in that hard 
time: ‘You'll have to wait a year! No good thing is ever 
done in a hurry!’ Robert Collyer was a great yeoman of 
religion, the Great Commoner—to whom nothing was 
common or unclean in itself,—a national figure, through 
his lectures, ‘‘Clear Grit’? and others, delivered round 
the land. 

He presented Humanity, did more than stand for man, 
busily, even fussily, as some do: he was man. He was 
beloved by other denominations: to them he spoke with 
authority, they heard him gladly, for he could say like 
the old woman of his story, when asked, “What denomi- 
nation do you belong to?” ‘I don’t belong to no dom- 
ination!” With all his big body, he was a soul; his was 
a spirit, a temper, a feeling; the poetry of life and relig- 
ion, let us call it; a ripe humanity, the word recurs. 
How he knew a man, and searched him, brusquely, 
abruptly, thoroughly yet tenderly, but, after all, with 
swift, slight survey, easy acceptance, large allowance. 
He wanted you sociable—a fellow-man: if sound and 
true, you might be stupid! Capricious he was, and had a 
highly personal way with him, but how benevolent and 
fatherly, gracious rather than genial, with a tart touch 
of reserve, as if his was a hard shell to get out of. And 
sensitive! and shy! perhaps he could most show his ~ 
soul in public. Who that reads his “Father Taylor” 
does not know it?) Andatrue friend! Witness his words, 
and grief and joy without and beyond words, at John 
Chadwick’s funeral. His tenderness, his wit, are known 
to all; his story-telling, never declining into ‘‘anecdotage,”’ 
his dramatic point. Also his loneliness! To me con- 
gratulating him upon his revisiting Yorkshire, his old 
home, he replied: ‘They are all gone, the folk I used to 
know: it is like walking among shadows upon graves.” 
Yet what friendliness, companionableness; a great sim- 
plicity, if not approachableness; a patience, if not an 
easy affability; and glad and brave, waiting it out to 
life’s end. Most eminent also was his mellow, reconciling 
quality, his mighty heart in prayer, his simple, sympa- 
thetic, comprehensive sense of presentation,—a kind of 
domestic intimacy, a divine innocence; a holy, sunny 
joy that bathed us in the light of love and trust, like an 
old nurse, or, rather, a real mother, of the spirit. He 
could listen as well as most men speak. 

Here in this city he was persona grata. ‘The old will 
well remember his friendship with Dr. Gottheil, Rabbi 
of Temple Emanuel, symbol of that alliance he formed 
with sound essential manhood everywhere. If not a 
bishop at large, he was a bishop enlarged, a patriarchal 
presence, perpetual benediction, as of the greater gods; 
a man, in sum, who held all gods in solution in his soul. 

Finally, his worth to you measures his value to the 
world, for he was one man always, everywhere. Now 
he has folded his singing robes about him, and one, © 
after patiently enduring earth these many years. ‘There 
was clay in him, but less Adam’s clay than Christ’s! and, 
if the first man was a living soul, the last shall ever be a 
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“quickening spirit. But yesterday afternoon an active 
minister, of another fellowship, was telling me how in 
Chicago after the great fire forty-five years ago, he heard 
Robert Collyer preach, then a young man, in the full 
vigor of half these years, standing outside the ruins of 
his church, against the single burnt and blackened wall 
remaining, and, at the close, invite them all to ‘Come 
again next Sunday! Our building’s gone, God’s roof is 
still above us.” So let us think of him as the angel in 
the church whose walls are the width of the world, whose 
dome is the height of the sky, whose call for progress 
is to all humanity. 


As when a great oak falls, a space is made 
In heaven, and earth widens to the gaze 
Though vacant; and much life must change its way, 
And many miss this gratefulness of shade! 
So slow its growth, so great its girth: though swayed 
By shock of storm and marred waste of days, 
So stalwart showed—we lightly thought always 
It would be with us, and were not afraid. 


Nor fear we now, who see its giant crest 
The heavens enter, rooted in our hearts! 
Alas! the loss is for an after-age. 
Death’s twilight depth a deeper truth imparts; 
As through some minster window, facing west, 
The light still lingers on the gospel page. 
New York Ciry. 


BY FRANK OLIVER HALL, D.D. 


When word came on Sunday morning that Robert 
Collyer had ‘‘fallen on sleep,” as he himself would say, 
there flashed into my mind the words of his teacher and 
ours, “‘ Whosoever will be great among you, let him be your 
minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him 
be your servant.’’ Robert Collyer was a great man; but, 
when that is said, and the question is raised, ‘‘In what did 
his greatness consist?” one finds it extremely difficult to 
answer. His name will not be written among the great 
intellectual leaders of his time. Even if in his early days 
he had had all the opportunities of education, as we say, 
it is doubtful whether he could have attained to intellectual 
leadership. Measured by the popular standard of great- 
ness in our time,—that is, great possession,—he falls short, 
and it is impossible to think that under different circum- 
stances it would have been otherwise. We may imagine 
his blacksmith’s hammer developing into a thousand 
trip-hammers and his poor forge into a mile of rolling 
mills, but I defy any one to imagine Robert Collyer as a 
modern captain of industry. He does not fit into that 
picture. It is easy to imagine him in leather apron, 
sleeves rolled up, pounding a piece of hot iron into a horse- 
shoe and thinking all the time, ‘That must be a good 
shoe to keep my neighbor’s horse from slipping on the 
icy pavement,” but no one can think of him as chairman 
of a Board of Directors, sitting about a mahogany table, 
seeking for his own enrichment to regulate the price of 
horse-shoes for a nation. If instead of being a preacher 
he had tried politics, it is difficult to think of him in the 
House of Representatives, or even the Senate, or occupy- 
ing any political office calling for large executive ability. 
He was not even a great orator, if you look for one whose 
words will arouse to a furor of enthusiasm. And so, if 


some one who never knew him should put us, his lovers, 


on the witness stand and cross-question us who are sure 
that he was a great man, I fear we would make a sorry 
spectacle of ourselves. 

And yet I am personally convinced that, as God counts 
greatness, he was the greatest man that I ever knew. 
Somehow the glory of his personality impressed itself 
upon those who met him before he had said a word. He 
did not possess what we are accustomed to call an impos- 
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ing personality—he never imposed himself upon any one. 
Certainly his was not an intrusive personality, for he was 
the most modest of men. He possessed a pervasive per- 
sonality. Having known him once, he became yours for- 
ever. This church is full of his presence to-day. Not 
one of us who does not feel that here is he in the midst of 
us. If some one should ask me suddenly how many times 
I had seen and talked with him during the past year, on 
the impulse of the moment I would probably reply, 
“Every few days.”’ As a matter of fact I have met him 
three times. It was his custom once a year to go to the 
Chapin Home and talk to the old folks and afterward 
take them by the hand. But, if you were to speak of Dr. 
Collyer to these same-old folks, you would feel sure that 
he must have been among them at least once a week and 
was the personal counsellor and intimate friend of each 


one. The interesting fact is that these old people think 
that true. The still more interesting fact is that it is 
true. He was and is the friend and counsellor of these 


people, and, what is more, he will remain so. Carry the 
old body to Woodlawn and place it beneath the sod, but 
you cannot get Robert Collyer out of the Chapin Home 
or out of this church or out of this city. The power of 
his personality pervades us all. 

He was a powerful man, but his power was not like the 
rushing river or like the tempestuous wind: it was like 
the power of the spring sun which, shining upon the earth, 
makes it bud and blossom and bear fruit. 

I remember distinctly the first time that I ever saw 
him. It was many years ago in my youthful days. His 
fame had gone before; and so, when it was announced that 
he would speak to a group of young men, I determined to 
be one of them and went prepared to be lifted and stirred 
and aroused to enthusiasm by the power of his eloquence. 
I remember that when he entered, I thought him the 
handsomest man that I had ever seen, and, when he arose 
to speak, I sat forward on my chair prepared to be electri- 
fied. ,Then he spread out a manuscript and began quietly 
to read. Soon I sat back in my chair and knew by the 
first few sentences that I was to receive no electric shock. 
He talked about books, the friendship of books, the com- 
radeship of good books. I have forgotten, of course, 
almost everything that he said; but I shall never forget 
the impression that he made upon me. The sunlight 
that radiated from him shone into the dark corners of my 
mind, found a seed there and set it to germinating. Books, 
why, I had been bombarded and battered with books all 
my life. Books were the things out of which teachers 
gave lessons over which a fellow must grind, whether he 
wanted to or not. Books were the objects that one had 
to tie up with a strap and carry away for the home lessons. 
I knew some books as enemies and hated them cordially: 
I knew others as handy tools with which one might con- 
struct necessary information. But here was a man talking 
about the friendship of books as if they were living things. 
He told us about some of the books he read as a lad after 
work hours by the light of his father’s forge, and he named 
some that had been his inspiration and consolation through 
the trying hours of his life. I was amazed to discover 


‘ that this blacksmith, who had never been to school except 


for a few months, had something which I, who had been 
associating with books all my life and had done little but 
go to school, had missed. So I went away with a new 
sentiment toward books. I turned to my own little col- 
lection, took them down one by one, and began to realize 
how much they really meant to me, and how empty my 
life would be without them. From that time I began to 
cultivate the friendship of certain books, and they have 
been my companions and my consolation ever since. 

Let this illustrate what this man has been doing all his 
life and the way in which he has done it. In his thought 
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he was no doubt a radical; that is, he went to the root of 
things. But, when he had reached the root, he did not 
root it up. He watered it, and it began to bud and blos- 
som. ‘‘When I go to hear others preach, I am apt to fall 
in love with the preacher; but, when I go to hear John 
Knox preach, I fall out of love with myself.” But the 
man who went to hear Robert Collyer preach did not fall 
out of love with himself or the preacher or the world or 
its God. He went away feeling that it is a good world 
presided over by a good God, full of kind and neighborly 
people, and that he himself was one of them; if he had not 
done as well as he ought, if he had done the things he ought 
not to have done, there was yet health in him, and, if the 
good Father would give him timé and opportunity, he 
would prove himself worthy of his sonship. Did the 
preacher tell “How Enoch walked with God”? The 
hearer became sorry that he had neglected so great salva- 
tion, and determined that he, too, would seek henceforth 
the friendship of the Great Companion. Did the preacher 
“Talk with Mothers”? Every woman in the sound of his 
voice began to look and act like a Madonna. Was his 
subject ‘““The Psalm of an Autumn Leaf”’ or “The Treas- 
ures of the Snow’? ‘These commonplace objects became 
transformed and glorified by the illumination of his magic 
words. ‘The very subjects upon which he chose to speak 
reveal the great and tender heart of the man. “Our 
Debt to the Children,’ ‘Fathers and Sons,” ‘The Joy 
of Harvest,” “The Morning Song of Creation,” “The 
Overplus of Blossom.” What a man was this! His 
whole message was one of beauty and song and joy and 
service. Robert Collyer was a great man hecause he had 
a great heart. His whole message to humanity is com- 
passed in one sentence, ‘The greatest of these is love.” 
Love rang true in his words, shone in his face, mellowed 
his voice, and exhaled from his personality. And because 
this word “Love” is bigger than all sects and greater than 
all creeds, we who were not of his especial fellowship still 
claim him for our own: He belongs to us all by virtue of 
the love he bore us and the sacred affection and reverence 
in which we all held him. The whole world is a better 
place because he has lived in it, and the heaven to which 
he has gone has become surpassingly attractive because 
he has entered through the gate into the city. 
NEw York Ciry. 


The Dramatic Element in Modern Religion. 


BY REV. EDWARD S. CROSS. 


In a little article, ‘An Hour with William T. Alger,’’ in 
the Christian Register of March g, 1911, I spoke of a brill- 
iant sermon wherein Mr. Alger emphasized the powerful 
dramatic attraction of the orthodox system of religion. 
Had I the space, and the reader the patience, I might 
endeavor to follow, through the winding course of the 
stream of Church history,—first, the advancing evolution 
of the dramatic element, from the Apostolic age to that 
of Dante; and, second, the receding devolution of that 
element, from the age of Dante to that of Dean Stanley 
and James Martineau. Suffice it to say that from the 
tremendous drama of the Divina Commedia, with its 
horror, its pathos, and its glory, to the Reformation age, 
there was a fading of the horror and the vivid power, and 
a reduction to comparative, prosaic dulness of the soaring 
and kindling poetry; that a further subduing, both of in- 
fernal and poetic fires, marked the course of the next two 
or three centuries, bringing us down to modern orthodoxy— 
“orthodoxy, with modern improvements,” as good Dean 
Gray, of the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, 
used to say,—and that, in our own day, the Catholic 
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Modernist, the Broad Churchman,—Anglican or Presby- 
terian,—the Liberal, or Progressive, in other Christian 
bodies, and the Unitarian are confronted with the ques- 
tions: “‘ How far is the dramatic element, so potent in the 
past, necessary or desirable?’’ and,. ‘“How. far is this 
dramatic element possible and practicable for us?” 

It is obvious that in a brief space questions of so wide a 
ramification and of such complex and multiplex bearings 
can hardly be answered, with any approach to adequacy; 
but a few suggestions may be made, not to close the sub- 
ject, but to open it up. 

That the dramatic element is inherent in human nature, 
and that its exercise is essential in the education both of 
the youthful and the mature mind, will hardly be denied 
by any real thinker of to-day. Even in former days, 
when the secular drama was under the ban of most of the 
religious world, the revivalist worked most dramatically 
upon the nerves of his auditors, while appealing less to 
their hearts and still less to their reason. Some of the 
readers of the Christian Register will remember the poem, 
by Michael Wigglesworth, entitled ‘The Day of Doom,”’ 
which was one of the “‘best sellers’ in Puritan New Eng- 
land two centuries ago,—a poem in which were happily 
blended the horrible, the absurd, the fantastic, and the 
This once celebrated work was a crucial in- 
stance of the reductio ad absurdum of the ultra-orthodox 
system and of its dramatic presentation. When the 
non-elect infants in that poem are told by the Redeemer 
(who had not redeemed them) that he could not grant 
them the place in heaven which they besought, but 
would give them “the easiest room in hell,” it might well 
seem that the rigid Calvinism of our ancestors had 
“laughed itself out of court”; as, two generations later, 
the “Holy Willie’s Prayer’”’ of Robert Burns held up to 
the just execration of outraged humanity the accursed 
selfishness and the anti-Christian self-righteousness 
which characterized extreme Calvinism. 

The Inferno of Dante, although an unconscious libel on 
the Deity, attributing to God, who is Love, inquisitorial 
atrocities toward his children,—the Inferno, ungodly and 
anti-Christian in spirit, is sublimely dramatic; and this 
sublimity contrasts notably with the prosaic eschatology 
and demonology of our New England ancestors, in the 
days of the witch-hunters and of Wigglesworth. 

In one of his most striking sermons, that on ‘The 
Pharisees and Sadducees at John’s Baptism,’’ Frederick 
W. Robertson, of holy and beautiful memory, uses these 
words: ‘You could not go among the dullest set of rustics, 
and preach graphically and terribly of hell-fire, without 
insuring a large audience. ‘The preaching of John, in this 
respect, differed from the tone of Christ’s. Christ 
taught much, that God is love. He spoke a great deal 
of the Father which is in heaven. He instructed in those 
parables which required thoughtful attention, exercise of 
mind, and a gently sensitive conscience. He spoke 
didactic, calm discourses, very engaging, but with little 
excitement in them,—such discourses as the Sermon on the 
Mount, respecting goodness, purity, duty, which, as- 
suredly, if any one were to venture so to speak before a 
modern congregation, would be stigmatized as a moral 
essay. Accordingly, his success was much less marked 
than that of John. No crowds were baptized as his 


followers: one hundred and twenty, in an upper chamber, 


appear to have been the fruits of his life-work. ‘To 
teach so is assuredly not the way to make strong impres- 
sions; but it is the way to work deeply, gloriously, for 
eternity. How many of John’s terrified Pharisees and 
Sadducees, suppose we, retained the impression six 
months?’’ . 


But, although, as Robertson indicates, the preaching of 


Jesus was far less dramatic than that of his forerunner, 
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there may be found in it not a few traces of the dramatic 
element. The parable of the rich man and Lazarus 
(whose real aim and purport are so missed by an undis- 
cerning orthodoxy, blind to its historical application to 
Christ’s contemporaries) is vividly dramatic, though 
strangely calm; and, not to adduce other instances, the 
_ evidently symbolic story of the temptation is an instance 
of the dramatic presentation, by the Saviour to his dis- 
ciples, of the inward conflicts which preceded his en- 
trance on his ministry. 

Since then the dramatic element, and the craving for it, 
are inherent in human nature, and the Founder of 
Christianity made use of dramatic form and appealed to 
the dramatic instinct of his hearers, is it not desirable— 
and even needful—that the teachers of a liberal, or pro- 
gressive, Christianity should consider how far, even in 
our own day, the dramatic form and the dramatic appeal 
are still practicable? 

It may indeed be said, that the book of Revelation, 
the supreme example of the dramatic in the New Testa- 
ment, was one of the ‘Antilegomena,’’ or disputed books 
in the canon of the Early Church; and it may be affirmed 
that it is sanguinary, revengeful, and un-Christian in 
spirit; and we may even recall that Martin Luther quite 
extravagantly called the Apocalypse ‘“‘a farrago of non- 
sense,” and, with more moderation, pronounced the 
book “neither evangelical nor apostolical.’”’ Moreover, 
we may repudiate, with horror and disgust, the dramatic 
terrorism of Tertullian and of Dante, of Jonathan Ed- 
wards’s sermons and Wigglesworth’s ‘Day of Doom” 
and Pollok’s ‘‘Course of Time,” and of some of the early 
revivalists of sulphurous memory, while yet retaining 
and exerting a dramatic power that warms while it warns, 
and enlightens while it enkindles. 

It is true that much of the popular craving for the 
combination of dogma and drama, which characterized 
that nearly obsolete theology, which has still a survival in 
various quarters among the unreflecting many,—it is 
true that this craving is rooted, in some measure, in well- 
known deficiencies, mental or moral. Many, even 
among those capable of discernment, are impatient in 
spirit or indolent of mind: they want their religious con- 
ceptions clear-cut, neatly labelled, and boxed up. With 
things essentially complex reduced to a false simplicity 
and a delusive unity,—a universe of truth and fact ina 
nutshell,—it is easier to remember one narrow falsehood 
than the many-sided fact, not expressible in a single term 
or phrase. A future life in two compartments, an endless 
heaven and hell, one or the other irrevocably entered 
immediately after death,—such a conception popular 
with many is far more irrational and un-Christian than 
that of a purgatory, if that were freed of its gross abuses 
and extravagances of theology. But, on the other hand, 
there are other and worthier roots and grounds for the 
dramatic in religious teaching. Intensity and directness, 
vividness and reality of impression, concreteness and 
personality, as against shadowy abstractions, emotion, 
and sympathy, and warm-blooded humanity,—are not 
these to be sought by the Christian teacher; and are not 
these involved with the dramatic? And shall not the 
lesson of the Oberammergau Passion Play, and of the 
success of such dramas as “The Sign of the Cross” and 
“The Servant in the House,’’ be heeded? The materials 
for the dramatic, are they not all around us, in the 
records of the lives of heroes and saints and martyrs, 
whose like we may, not seldom, to-day behold, in the 
infinitely varied panorama of human life and action, and 
even in the inward stress of thought and feeling? The 
age-long conflict of right and wrong, of good and evil, 
which the Persian of old set forth in his majestic parable 
of the struggle between Ormuzd and Ahriman, does not 
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this furnish the ground and the field of epic and dra- 
matic representation? 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


Hymn. 


BY REY. B. R. BULKELEHY, 


Not my feet, O Lord, alone 
Cleanse and to their use restore, 

Bruised by many a pathway stone 
And from bearing burdens sore; 

Not my feet alone relieve, 

But my hands thy cleansing give. 


Not.my feet and hands indeed 
Do thou only, Master, clean, 
Though my hands thy waters need 

Toiling long at hardships mean; 
Not my feet and hands alone, 
For my head hath weary grown. 


This anoint, and soothe away 
All its weariness and pain; 

Feet and hands and head, I pray, 
All may be restored again, 

Yet, I pray, not these alone, 

For my heart hath weakness known: 


God, my heart, my life, my all, 
%To thy cleansing grace I bring: 
Let me feel thy waters fall 

Over all my offering: 
In my faith no question be, 
Only let me come to thee. 


The Church in Society. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


The social function of the Church is so to extend its 
action and influence throughout social life that religion 
shall absolutely permeate society; but the Church may 
need to effect a reform within itself before it can hope to 
accomplish this vast work, for a good many of the churches 
that compose what we mean by the Church are class 
churches, though that name is a contradiction in terms. 
There are working-class churches, wealthy-class churches, 
select churches, even aristocratic churches. ‘These might 
properly be called clubs. They divide society into sec- 
tions or represent sections of society. Religion should 
unite all, and, if the Church stands for the diffusion of re- 
ligion, its true place is not in any class or section of so- 
ciety, and no more at the top than at the bottom, but 
from centre to circumference. 

We do not need to “‘socialize’”’ religion. It zs social. 
True, it is also individual, though not individualistic. 
More than that, more than individual and social combined, 
religion in its very nature is universal, and therefore uni- 
versally applicable to human life in all its aspects and 
activities, all its employments and organizations,—appli- 
cable to industry and commerce, to education, recreation, 
legislation, to the politics and government of the city, the 
State, and the nation. To make religion a pervasive 
power in society is the high function of the Church. 

As members of churches, our own part of the duty is 
honestly and earnestly to do what we can, through our 
respective churches, in our several communities, for the 
improvement of social conditions, and especially for the 
liberation and uplifting of those who are unjustly bent 
to the dust by burdens hard to bear. We are agreed that 
in every church there should be a social service committee, 
and that all such committees in a community ought to be 
leagued in one body, to work for the social betterment of 
that community. 
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Putting this plan into operation, we may do much social 

work that most people will not at first regard as religious 
work. We have to bring home to their minds the fact 
that our great Teacher’s idea of religion was “doing good,” 
making the world better. 
— If the Church succeeds in doing this for the world, what 
(it may be asked) will the world do for the Church? May 
we not expect that, when the Church takes a living, active 
interest in the welfare of society, society will take an in- 
terest in it? Too often the Church has seemed to be blind 
or indifferent to social injustice and misery; but the time 
has come for all of us, members and ministers, firmly to 
resolve that, so far at least as our power extends, never 
again where any wrong is being done shall the Church pass 
by on the other side. Now is the day of a new reformation. 
Let the Church declare, and never cease declaring,—at the 
same time giving force to its declaration by its example, 
—that the religious spirit must be applied to the regula- 
tion of everything that concerns the well-being of society, 
even from the humblest laborer’s wage to the highest 
legislature’s lawmaking, or (to name perhaps a wider 
range) from sanitation to sanctity, from health-saving 
to holiness. ‘Thus the social function of the Church really 
coincides with the prophetic ideal, the establishment on 
earth of the kingdom of God, through the doing of his 
will for the service of man. 

WIintsrop, MASss. 


Wealth and Poverty. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


Wouldst thou, within thy barn, heaven’s largesse store? 
Though creaking wains announce thy harvest toll, 
How shall their burden feed thy pining soul? 
Canst shut the sun and sky within thy door? 


Conflict and Character. 


We dream of ease, we cry for peace, we have built a 
heaven of the comfortable life. We lay plans for a time 
when we need not exert ourselves so much, when this in- 
cessant conflict between love of ease and bitter ne- 
cessity, between our own hunger for a good which shall 
simply come to us, and the driving of want toward hard 
achievement of our necessities, shall have come to an end. 
We think that would be good for life. It never has been 
good for life. "The only life which ever has been great for 
man or for nation has been the life which was a life of 
conflict, of achievement, of wrestling with fate, a hard 
life. Out of the very hardness of conditions character, 
power, life-quality have been born. It has never been 
otherwise. 

The plain fact is that you cannot make men by any 
easy method. You cannot breed character out of com- 
fort. The glory of virility is never born of cheap and 
automatic success. “Strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way that leadeth unto life,” and there is no other. 
Until you have hemmed in your steps and girt your soul 
for valiant achievement, life is not yours. You may drift 
in response to your idle likings; you may take the broad 
way and the easy road; you may let go; you may, just for 
sheer inertia, not take the trouble to better and train and 
master yourself, “Wide is the gate and broad is the way 
that leadeth to destruction and many there be which go 
in thereat.” : 

Those words of the great Teacher are fundamentally 
true to human experience. Personality, life-quality, is 
necessarily the result of effort. It is not what you are 
to start with that counts: it is what you have achieved. 
It is not the place that your feet stood on in the beginning 
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that has worth for you: it is the place toward which you 
have with effort climbed against the steepness’ of the hill 
and the hardness of the way. It is not the knowledge 
that you were born with that is worth while: it is the 
knowledge that you have striven for and won. Nothing 
which comes to you easily has high value in relation to 
this great quest after character. It is not the way that is 
made easy for the boy that brings him into a great man- 
hood. ‘The only way to a great manhood is the way of 
personal conflict and effort. The Lincolns of the world 
have never come to their own in the soft lap of luxury. 
The men who have made humanity great have been the 
men who, in the face of odds, have found that their 
strength, their will, their vision, their self-mastery, had 
to be fought for. Only so did they come to be men in 
whom character developed. I do not say good character 
or bad character, I say character developed, to have 
known what the wealth and resource and meaning of 
having really lived in God’s world is. That is born of 
conflict alone. A man does not know what self or soul or 
life (which are only other words for character) means 
who has not battled for it. ” 

Nothing that is easy is worth while for a man. It is 
not much worth my while even to read a book which 
is all pleasant and easy reading, which tells me just what 
I know and think already. That is a waste of time. 
The book that is worth reading is the book that I do not 
agree with, that sets me fighting, fighting for mine own; 
that calls out whatever mental faculty I have to grip and 
master it; that challenges, it may be with strength, my 
cherished convictions until in the sheer conflict with a 
hostile position I come to lay firmer hold of the truth. It 
is not then the truth which drifts to a man, but the truth 
which he has achieved out of the battle between two half 
truths. As his mind grows warm with the strenuousness 
of its endeavor, there comes the delight of achievement. 
‘There comes that which makes for character, not morals, 
born of the conflict of his ignorance and inertia with a 
high wonderful hunger for knowledge and vision and 
reality. 

On one side are your dreams, your ideals, and on the 
other side is success, ease. ‘That is one of the commonest 
instances. Within the young soul there is the sense that 
his life must be beautiful, fine, lifted towards high stand- 
ards, and at every turn the world says, If you want that, 
you have to-pay for it. You have to pay for it first by 
the mere fact of being different; and it is hard to be dif- 
ferent. You have to pay for it the rewards which are © 
granted only to compromise. ‘This is not a world where 
the truest and best work is best paid. Lift your life into 
the light, the fair light which constrains you in your high 
hours, and you pay for it. The unscrupulous, the com- 
promising, those who will barter anything for success, 
succeed, and you have often to be contented with the 
reward that is within your own heart, as between your- 
self and yourself. It doesn’t take men long to find that 
out. It is a fight. 

It is not the deplorable, awful, ignominious evil of the 
world that it seems to me we have most need to be afraid 
of. We are most of us in circumstances where the worst 
of it is pretty well out of our reach. It is this forgetting 
that without conflict there is no character; that, if you 
have quit fighting, if there is no eager lift in your life, 
there is no real future for you; that, if there is not in your 
heart somewhere the tussle between that which you are 
determined to be and that which you are, you are slipping 
away from the very essence and meaning of human destiny. 

Only as you eagerly listen, in your noblest hours, for 
some higher call, some other land to conquer, some deeper 
vision to see, some fairer dream to dream, that sets up 
the fight again between the man you are and the man you 
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are to be, are you alive and growing. It is worth while 


just for this, that the only thing worth anything is char- - 


acter, the only thing worth anything is to have found 
out the fibre and strength and quality of your own soul. 
The only thing is to have learned not to be afraid, but to 
be able to take the chances of life, whatever they are, 
and to play the game of life just as it is, as one who knows 
that in his soul there is, and that he can develop it, this 
power not to compromise, not to yield. ‘Thus we learn 
that we indeed are, as Tennyson makes Ulysses say,— 
“One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 
For the joy of life is to be alive; the glory of the quest 
is that it is a quest; the reward of conflict just the con- 
flict, because, through these, character, quality, self, soul 
is being born. 

To put it in another way, it is thus that we have ex- 
perience of God. Ultimately, it seems to me, that is 
the one thing which really matters. Are you discovering 
in yourself the latent possibilities of the wonderful life of 
which you are the product? Has God manifested him- 
self in your own soul? He will make himself real in no 
man’s soul except upon these terms, that continually, 
within himself, a man resolutely, patiently, insistently 
sets the good that he sees afar off against the lesser good 
that he is, and finds little by little that so character is 
born, self-mastery is achieved, the glee of living as a man 
may live emerges in his heart. He comes to know the 
delight of travelling always toward the goal of a mightier 
life than he has yet experienced, setting his ease and his 
mere comfort and his unworthy fear under his feet as he 
climbs, step by step, the great stairway of life, and in 
the climbing gains the eager and virile strength that only 
effort brings, and the power, born of conflict and victory 
on a hard road, to take the changes which fate sends with 
a heroic and unruffled soul.—Rev. W. H. Pulsford. : 

Cuicaco, In. 


Spoilt Goods. 


BY MARY J. WEATHERBEE RICE. 


Whoever has been a learner in the atts—in painting, 
carving, modelling, or striving in any way to reproduce 
a given design—finds, mayhap, a certain momentary 
mental depression as he sees how ignorantly he frustrates 
the design he ardently sought to reproduce: much as 
in the story of the button-moulder, one says of another, 
“He has frustrated his life’s design: clap him into the 
melting-pot with other spoilt goods.” Were we so situ- 
ated as to see these many goods spoiled in the making, 
we would probably wonder that any came out so perfect 
as they seem. 

It were greater wisdom, perhaps, to consider how great 
a part in the world making is this necessity for defective 
work before it can approach to the perfect. In any 
completed piece of mechanical design there have been 
many faults which were absolutely necessary before the 
workman could understand the real principles he was 
striving to represent. We may say, “I surely cannot 
tell what was God’s purpose in giving me life; but, as all 
his works are ultimately perfect, we are compelled to 
believe he wishes us to be perfect even as he is perfect.” 

In exa the career of Oscar Wilde, a man said 
to have been of the highest scholarship: and learning 
in England, who yet fell to the lowest’ depths of shame, 
we find this confession within his prison cell, ““I must 
make everything that happens to me good for me,—every 
oo of the body for the spiritualizing of the soul.” 
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“My past,” he says, ‘is the inevitable part of the evolu- 
tion of my life and character, baring my head to every- 
thing I have suffered. ‘They come to me to learn the 
pleasures of life and of art: perhaps I am chosen to teach 
them the more wonderful,—the meaning of sorrow and 
its beauty. As all the spring may be hidden in a single 
bud, so whatever beauty of my life remains to me is 
contained in some moment of abasement and limitation: 
I must therefore make myself worthy of all that has 
happened to me through a life full of perverse pleasures.”’ 
Later he says: “ My face is set toward the Gate Beautiful. 
I may not have a new life, but one christened through 
evolution and development.” 

Thus we have in Osear Wilde (he who threw the pearl 
of his soul into a cup of wine) the seemingly spoilt goods, 
yet through the bitter herbs of his prison experience he 
became wonderfully transformed into the new man glori- 
fied through bodily humiliations to a larger spiritual self. 

The button-moulder stands at every corner, and through 
all our streets and lanes he wanders, to add to his re- 
fuse heap of spoiled goods all cowardly and incomplete 
souls. ‘The crucible for the making over of our dead 
selves has many a disguise, but, whatever means the dear 
Lord uses for our regeneration, let us be glad for the pain, 
the frustrated plans, so that it all subserves the evolution 
and development of a higher, nobler being. 

WoRCESTER, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


We require higher tasks because we do not recognize 
the height of those we have. Trying to be kind and hon- 
est seems an affair too simple and too inconsequential for 
gentlemen of our heroic mould.—Sitevenson. 


vw 


It is true that love cannot be forced, that it cannot be 
made to order, that we cannot love because we ought or 
even because we want. But we can bring ourselves into 
the presence of the lovable; we can enter into friendship 
through the door of discipleship; we can learn love through 
service.—Hugh Black. 


Sd 


Let us be immeasurably glad there are days that speak, 
so full they are of wonder and delight, nights whose ma- 
jestic beauty conquers our imagination with the sense of 
infinite things, men and women who speak with the author- 
ity and sincerity and personal conviction and a fresh in- 
terpretation of God’s ways, books that contain the life 
blood of these master spirits.— John W. Chadwick. 


J 


The good old Scripture does not say, ‘‘Whosoever 
loveth God is born of him.” It is simpler than this. It 
says all love is of God,—the love of the mother for her 
child, the love of friends for each other, the love of the 
strong toward the helpless, the love of the child for his 
pet, the love of the philanthropist or the patriot. It is 
all one love, it is the inbreathing of the same great spirit. 
Charles F. Dole. 

wt 


The week-day side of our life has a great deal more to 
do with our spiritual life, with the building of our charac- 
ter, with our growth in grace, than many of us think. 
Some people seem to imagine that there is no moral or 
spiritual quality whatever in life’s common task-work. 
On the other hand, no day can be made beautiful whose 
secular side is not as full and complete as its religious side. 
J. R. Miller, DD. 
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Tae Home UNIVERSITY LIBRARY OF MOD- 
ERN KNOWLEDGE. Numbers 47-55, inclu- 
sive. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 50 
cents each—This excellent series of books 
amply fulfils the promise of its beginning. It 
is published under the direction of Prof. 
Gilbert Murray and Mr. H. A. L. Fisher of 
Oxford University, Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 
of Aberdeen, and Prof. W. T. Brewster of 
Columbia. In The Colonial Period (No. 47) 
by Dr. Charles McLean Andrews, the writer 
has aimed to study not so much the familiar 
details and military undertakings of colonial 
life, as the continuous efforts made by Great 
Britain to hold the colonies in a state of de- 
pendence and by the colonies to obtain more 
control of their own affairs. Two chapters 
are devoted to England, two to the colonies, 
including those of Canada and the West 
Indies, and the rest of the book to their 
mutual relationship. He studies them from 
the point of view of the mother country; 
and the book has, therefore, an interest that 
would hardly belong to a narrative of the 
history as we are accustomed to consider it. 
W. P. Trent and John Erskine are authors 
of the volume on Great American Writers 
(No. 48), beginning with Franklin and Irving, 
and ending with Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 
This is a most convenient and readable 
small book. ‘Two books that belong to the 
division of scientific books are Gisbert Kapp’s 
Electricity (No. 53) and J. W. Gregory’s The 
Making of the Earth (No. 54), both com- 
pressing into small compass a deal of inter- 
esting instruction. S. J. Chapman, writing 
on Political Economy (No. 49), discusses 
things as they are in communities that have 
reached a certain stage of civilization, and 
offers general explanations of them so far as 
they are economic without tracing their 
evolution. As in the other volumes a Note 
on Books gives hints for further study. 
More popular in character is Master Mari- 
ners (No. 51), by John R. Spears, who 
tells what these men of the sea have done 
for humanity. The work of unnamed and 
forgotten men who rowed and sailed the 
ocean, through the opening up of the Atlan- 
tic and North America down to later-day 
sailors, is rightly called a hero story and a 
wonder story in one, a story of abiding in- 
terest. In the field of religion Dr. Ben- 
jamin W. Bacon has the volume on The 
Making of the New Testament (No. 50), pre- 
senting his subject in four chapters on 
“Canonization and Criticism,” “The Litera- 
ture of the Apostle,’ “The Literature of 
Catechist and Prophet,” and ‘The Litera- 
ture of the Theologian.” It is a most con- 
venient handbook, compact, but clear and 
interesting. Prof, George E. Moore’s vol- 
ume on Ethics (No. 52) starts with a state- 
ment and presentation of the theory of Utili- 
tarianism, and then considers the most im- 
portant objections against it, thus covering 
fundamental principles and the main topics 
of ethical discussion. The volume on Mis- 
stons (No. 55) is by Louise Creighton, the 
wife of Dr. Creighton, Bishop of London, 
who died in 1901. She has written much 
and ably, She treats her subject historically 
in the main, but her closing sentences are 
well worth quoting: ‘The missionary en- 
terprise is now as ever the great adventure 
of the Christian Church. It is the source of 
hope and courage, the vision of the future to 
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the believing Christian. Its annals are as 
full of exciting incidents as any romance, its 
ranks are rich with the names of heroes, and 
the record of its work brings new life and in- 
spiration to those who, in the complications 
and disillusionments of the old world, are 
losing their ideals and their faith.” 


TIME AND CHANGE. By John Burroughs. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.10. 
Mr. Burroughs has accomplished the task 
of rolling the years backward for us, and 
bringing us to the doctrine of evolution as 
if it were a new thought, with certain dis- 
quieting implications and upheavals of cher- 
ished opinions. One need not be very young 
to have had his life thinking, the better part 
of his education, based on that foundation, 
taken as a matter of course so long that it 
has been easy to forget the tremendous change 
it worked in theology, for instance. Now 
Mr. Burroughs confesses that he came to 
the doctrine reluctantly, that it has not been 
an easy matter for him to accept the proof 
of the animal origin of man, and that he 
believes the majority of readers are not even 
yet ready to admit that they or any of their 
forebears have made the long journey. ‘“‘Be- 
lieving it is like believing a miracle,” he 
says, and there is a certain sadness mingled 
with his scientific faith. ‘‘It [science] has 
put a damper upon our awe, our reverence. 
Poetry and religion, so called, seem doomed 
to play less and less part in the life of the 
race in the future. We shall still dream and 
aspire, but we shall not tremble and worship 
as in the past.””’ Yet Mr. Burroughs’s book 
makes for worship in others, when he sets 
forth so clearly, so strongly, so simply, the 
wonderful ways of God with men; for surely 
evolution has deprived us of no hope or faith 
or gladness that could be afforded by a be- 
lief in special creation. The scientist may see 
farther, push his thought into regions barred 
to the pre-Darwinian theologians; but he 
has not yet by searching found the way 
barred to the faith that God is our Father, 
by whatever means he brought his children 
here. These chapters are thrilling in their 
rehearsal of the steps by which human life 
has come to the planet, the hazards that 
have beset ‘“‘the worm striving to be man,”’ 
the inevitable doom that will end the life 
of man with the planet itself. It is evident 
that it is to nature that Mr. Burroughs turns 
for relief from the thoughts that oppress 
while they awe, and his closing chapter on 
“The Gospel of Nature”’ preaches the gos- 
pel of contentment, of appreciation, of heed- 
ing simple, near-by things. 


INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY IN THE 
SONNETS OF SHAKESPEARE. (The Ingersoll 
Lecture, 1912.) By George Herbert Palmer. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 85 
cents net.—When Prof. Palmer was asked to 
give the Ingersoll lecture, which, according 
to the terms of its foundation, must always 
be on the general subject of immortality, he 
found that the ground had already been so 
well covered that hardly any aspect of it 
seemed left for him to discuss. But a great 
lover of Shakespeare’s sonnets, he had long 
felt that there was more in them giving 
“intimations of immortality” than had often 
been suspected. Leaving, therefore, all such 
comparatively unimportant matters as to 
whom these poems were addressed, who was 
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“Mr. W. H.,” “the only begetter of these 
ensuing sonnets”; who was the beautiful 
youth, the Earl of Pembroke or the Earl 
of Southampton; or who was the “dark 
lady” of the later verses,—Mr. Palmer pro- 
ceeds to describe, with illustrations, the 
three kinds of immortality suggested by the 
sonnets. ‘These are, first, ‘‘the natural” and 
physical, by which one lives. in one’s chil- 
dren and succeeding generations; second, 
what may be called ‘‘the ideal,’ that which 
survive through memory and by fame, and, 
in particular, what is to be made immortal 
by Shakespeare’s own verse; and, third, the 
highest, or “spiritual immortality.” In this, 
“we know ourselves as moral beings, capable 
of commanding time and circumstance, in- 
stead of accepting their compulsions.” In 
furtherance of this last kind of immortality, 
our wrong-doing, even “‘sin itself,” as Ten- 
nyson has it, may be ‘‘the cloudy porch oft 
opening on the sun.’’ Thus, after Shakes- 
peare had yielded to his lower nature, out of 
his very misery grows a finer spiritual vision. 
Without being in the least theological or 
didactic,—he was too great an artist for that, 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,”’ ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and speci: 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order, 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination, 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter, The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for chillies “brightness. 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship... . It es a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.’ 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ine forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 


ToSunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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—Shakespeare becomes in the sonnets ‘a 
witness to the necessity and meaning * of 
immortality.” 


THe UNCONQUERED AIR, AND OTHER 
Porms. By Florence Farle Coates. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.—Un- 
questionably this poet has the gift of song, 
but it is more clearly shown in a short flight 
than in the longer and more elaborate odes— 
perhaps in the poem that lends its title to 
this volume. ‘There are lines that surely hit 
the mark, and give the thrilling effect which 
true poetry ought to make upon us. As 
when, for instance, she writes of ‘‘the sweet 
distress of tears,’’ or pictures man’s soul as 
“a tameless thing . . . that dares where 
eagles may not nest, to build!’”’ Or, take 
this, on ‘‘The Lost Gioconda”’ :— 

“But somewhere, Mona Lisa! quietly, 
With folded hands, 
And in thine eyes’ soft mockery 
The looks that understands, 
Thou wearest, lost to us the while, 
Thine own inscrutable, unaging smile!’’ 


Or we have ‘“‘The Chosen,” who gave her- 
self to Death, “forgetting me,” where the 
last two words have the poignancy, with the 
fine simplicity, of the early Italian poets of 
Dante’s circle, of Jacopo da Lentino or Gia- 
comino Porgliesi, in their laments for their 
dead ladies. But Mrs. Coates is less happy 
in her ‘‘Iseult of Brittany,’ which inevi- 
tably challenges a comparison with Matthew 
Arnold’s wonderful poem. 


A Day at CAsTROGIOVANNI. By George 
Edward Woodberry. Printed for the Wood- 
berry Society at the Merrymount Press, 
Boston.—These two poems on Proserpine and 
Demeter were suggested, the author says, by 
a day spent at Castrogiovanni, in Sicily. 
They are not at all what Milton said poetry 
ought to be, ‘‘simple, sensuous, and pas- 
sionate.” Rather are they thoughtful, medi- 
tative, brooding in the deeper problems of 
religion and life. But certainly the poet has 
a right to strike these chords as well as the 
more lyrical strings, and, if the poems may 
be treated as odes, they have dignity and 
even a high “‘seriousness.’’ There are occa- 
sional slips, like forcing ‘‘ideal’’ and ‘‘reveal”’ 
to rhyme; ‘‘have heard a far roar sound”’ is 
certainly a bad locution. To begin a line 
with “We believe,’’ throws the accent on 
the wrong place; and ‘‘I have believed”’ is 
not much better. But the reflections in- 
spired by the legends of Persephone and 
Demeter are sometimes interesting, and evi- 
dently come from an acute and thoughtful 
mind, as we would naturally expect from 
the author of many admirable biographies 
and volumes of criticism. But for us the 
verses lack the genuine poetic quality of 
Mr. Woodberry’s ‘‘ North Shore Watch” and 
the fine sonnets “‘ At Gibraltar.” 


Music Received. 


From William A. Pond & Co., New York. 
Oh for a Closer Walk with God. By W.C. Williams. 
O Morning Land. By Edw. H. Phelps. 
See re ake lala’ by Ween fosenh Bn 
e Gates of the Temple. rs. Joseph F’, Knapp, 
Like’ Noah’s Weary Dove. B, W. (oF Witieee. 
Queen of the Stars. By W. C, Williams. 
‘here’s a Beautiful Land on aie | By A. H. Taylor. 
Abide with Me. By W. C, Williams. 
Ave Maria. By W.C. Williams. 
Sweet Genevieve. B ey Tucker. 
O Salutaris Hostia. H. P. Danks, 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. By Joseph Fletcher. 
Piano T ics. By Samuel S. Aronson. 
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By Emanuel Swedenborg, 
“Heaven and Hell,” 624 pages; 
“Divine Providence,” 605 pages; 
“Four Leading Doctrines,” 593 pages; 
“Divine Loveand Wisdom,” 598 pages. 

Sent to any address on receipt of 
postage, 8 cents per book or 32 
cents for the set. 

THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 

3 W. 29th St, New York City. 


A CALENDAR OF CANADA, 1913 


UBLISHED for the benefit of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba. An artistic Christmas 
gift. There are twelve views of Canada, and calendar 

for the twelve months of the year. The views include 
local scenes in some of our centres in the field of Unitarian 
work—Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver, Victoria, and others. 
ler one or more and add your mite to the Unitarian 
Movement in Winnipeg. 
Printed in sepia, in envelope, ready for mailing. 


Price 50c.—10c. Postage 


Address all orders to Mrs. William G. Bale, 69 Mary- 
land St., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND’S 
LATEST BOOKS 


ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 
BIBLE. New Edition $1.20 net, by mail 
$1.34; THE SPARK IN THE CLOD (Re- 
ligion and Evolution), 80 cents net, by mail 
89 cents; OH, TO BE RICH AND 
YOUNG! $1.00 net, by mail $1.08. Order 
from UNITARIAN BOOK ROOM, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHRISTMAS SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers. Sent free of 
any charge by the Post-office Mission of the 
Church of the Disciples. 


What has the Birth of Jesus done for 
the World? 

Old and New Ideas concerning the Di= 
vinity of Jesus. 

The True Coming of Christ. 

Christ and Other Masters. 

The Joys of Christmas. 

What Good has the Birth of Jesus 
brought to the World? 

Jesus as Author and Finisher of Faith. 

The Original Element in the Teaching 
of Jesus. 

The Influence of Christ an Increasing 
Power in Human Life. 

The Leadership of Jesus. 


Please state ‘the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE CHRIST OF THE 
HUMAN HEART 
By WILLIAM DAY SIMONDS 
Especially appropriate as a Christmas 
Gift 


“The book is beautiful in content and in form.” 
—W. W. FENN 


“‘A remarkable combination of reason and reverence.” 
—JosrpH Henry CROOKER 


“Tt is sweet and sound to the core.”—RoBERT COLLYER 
Mailed to any address for 75 cts. 


THE BLAIR-MURDOCK CO. 


68 Fremont Street, San Francisco 


SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


"THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 

No. 25. 


A PRACTICAL PLATFORM FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 


By Cartes F. Dore 


In growing numbers the churches are recog- 
nizing that their mission is to society as a whole 
as well as to their own members, that it is their 
business to make their influence count positively 
for all that is best in civic and social life as much 
as it is to build up individuals in personal charac- 
ter. The obligation to render this larger and 
more varied service is becoming less and less a 
matter of discussion, it is being accepted as a 
fact, but to many churches how to fulfill their 
social responsibilities is a subject of increasing 
interest and concern. This is the question which 
Dr. Dole has sought to answer. His social pro- 
gram is remarkably practical, and social service 
committees, men’s clubs and young people’s 
societies in their efforts to promote the common 
Lie will find his suggestions unusually help- 
ul. 


On the inside covers of the above pam- 
phiet will be found a descriptive list of 
the previous issue of the Social Service 
Bulletin. 


PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
Order by “Social Service” number, not by title 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE 


GOLDEN SHUTTLE 


The Poems of MARION FRANKLIN HAM 
“The repeated appearance of the book is a flattering tribute to its popularity. So large a measure of success is 
rarely won by a writer of verse in these days.”’—Boston Transcript. 
“These poems are different — as different as the author.”-—Boston Globe. 
A GIFT BOOK THAT WILL BE A VALUABLE ADDITION TO ANY LIBRARY 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY, Publishers  . . . ° 


BOSTON 
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The Bome. 
His “Choice. 


See, here in my hand is half a dollar 
And five bright pennies, all in a heap. 
Put on your thinking-cap, little scholar, 
Which of them do you choose to keep? 


Five bright new pennies all in a row, 
Just one half-dollar, and that one dingy! 
“Why, of course,’ little scholar said, “you know 
I’d choose the pennies, if ’twasn’t stingy.” 
—Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


Thirty-nine Dollars. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


“T’m a great deal older than I look, Mr. 
Haynes,’ said Nettie, making herself just 
as tall as she possibly could. “I'll be twelve 
years old at Christmas time.” 

Mr. Haynes laughed down at the small, 
eager girl. 

“Well,” he said, “we'll see what Mrs. 
Brown can find for you to do in her depart- 
ment.” 

Mrs. Brown was called, and a Miss Ainslie, 
and a pretty young saleslady whom every 
one called Tam. By and by Nettie was told 
that she might come to the big department 
store every night after school and Saturdays, 
and do all she could to help. 

“And, if I don’t miss one bit of time, 
motherkin,’’ said Nettie, when she told 
mother all about it that night, “I’ll Have 
six whole dollars ready for you the day be- 
fore Christmas. “That’ll leave only thirty- 
nine dollars still to be paid Aunt Agnes. 
And something good’s sure to happen, mother 
—you’ll see.” 

Mother had to smile and be comforted a 
little. So many sad things had come their 
way the past year, it did seem that some- 
thing glad must happen along soon. Just 
a year ago father had died, and, instead of 
plenty of money, there wasn’t any to speak 
of. So Nettie and Donnie and mother had 
left their pretty home and come to live in a 
small house just outside a big town. Donnie 
had been ill, then Nettie, and then mother 
herself. There had been doctors and nurses 
and medicines. 

Now, everybody was well; but mother was 
so worried over the money still due Aunt 
Agnes. She had had to borrow it, and there 
was still forty-five dollars to be paid. 

“Aunt Agnes writes that she must have it 
by New Year,” mother had told Nettie 
“and I don’t see any sign whatever of getting 
it then.” 

Nettie had never seen Aunt Agnes. She 
was really father’s aunt. When Nettie 
thought of her, she’ always saw a tall, thin, 
stern-faced woman, with a voice that just 
matched the rest of her. Nettie knew where 
she lived in one of the far-away suburbs of 
the big town. From the outside her house 
didn’t look a bit as if she needed that forty- 
five dollars. ; 

But then, as mother said, it was really 
hers, and she had a right to ask for it. It 
was this thought that had taken Nettie to 
the big store of Haynes & Morell to ask 
for work of some kind. ‘The six dollars she 
could earn between now and Christmas 
wouldn’t help much, but it would just a little, 
and maybe something would happen. 
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Nettie was the very smallest girl in the big 
store. But she was so anxious to learn 
everything, so willing to help everybody, and 
so sure she could do three times as much as 
she really could, that everybody liked her. 
Every minute she wasn’t busy, she found her- 
self making long strings of figures on bits of 
paper. Always the figures were the same— 
$39.00—$39.00—$39.00—chains and chains of 
them. Sometimes she added the date when 
the money must be paid, December. 

Meanwhile, December kept steadily on its 
way. Mrs. Brown and Miss Ainslie found 
all sorts of things that Nettie could do. 
Tam, whom Nettie secretly adored, set her 
to making out bills to be sent with goods 
that were charged at the store. Nettie had 
to copy a little slip that Tam sent her, en- 
close it in the package of goods, see that the 
package was correctly addressed, and take it 
to the delivery desk. 

Monday before Christmas was a busy 
day for Nettie. She waited on customers 
for Miss Ainslie. She ran countless errands 
for Mrs. Brown. She made out bills for 
Tam. She did up package after package; 
and all the while she thought of that thirty- 
nine dollars which was due, now, in just two 
days. 

When she went to bed that night, she 
dreamed dreadfully of thirty-nine dollar 
signs which danced madly about her, waving 
long, thin hands to her, and crying, ‘“‘You 
can’t catch us—run as fast as you can—you 
can’t catch us!’ 

Next morning the rush at Haynes & 
Morell’s was greater than ever. No one 
could have dreamed how heavy Nettie’s 
heart was, her feet were so light. She fairly 
flew from one thing to another, but always 
there was something still waiting for her to 
do. ‘Twice, when she went to Mrs. Brown 
for orders, she saw Mr. Haynes talking 
earnestly with Miss Ainslie. Once she 
heard him say, “I wish it had been any one 
else. Mrs. Grant is so peculiar. You never 
can tell what she’ll do about anything.” 

“Tt’s strange,’”? Miss Ainslie said to Mrs. 
Brown, as Mr. Haynes hurried away. ‘Mrs. 
Grant has telephoned that there’s a mistake 
in her bill—the one sent with her goods 
yesterday,—a mistake of thirty dollars or so.” 

Nettie had to go back downstairs then, 
to match a piece of lace, and it was some 
time before she came back, When she did, 
a plump, pink-faced little woman with 
snappy black eyes and a discontented mouth, 
was standing at Tam’s counter. Miss 
Ainslie, Mrs. Brown, and Mr. Haynes were 
all there. 

“The goods came to nine dollars,’ the 
woman was saying, “and I fail to see why I 
am charged thirty-nine.” 

“The mistake was on your bill only, Mrs. 
Grant,’”? Mr. Haynes said. ‘Our books 
show a charge of nine dollars, as does the 
bill here—where is the bill, Tam?” 

Tam handed Mr. Haynes the slip. 

“This is all right,’’ said Mr. Haynes. 
‘May I see yours, please, Mrs Grant?” 

Mrs. Grant gave him a crumpled bit of 
paper. 

Mr. Haynes glanced at it. 

“The items are all right here,’ he said. 
“Tt’s only the total that is wrong. And the 
date—the date is wrong, too. A bill for 
thirty-nine dollars, Tam, and dated January 

He looked severely at Tam. 

“T can’t understand’”’— she began. 
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‘Who made out this bill?’’ cried Mrs, 
Brown, sharply. ‘Those aren’t Tam’s fig- 
ures.” 

“T did,” said Nettie. 

She came forward. Her face was very 
white, and her eyes were very big and 
black. “I ’most know I’m to blame,” she 
said. 

“VYou!’’ cried Mrs. Grant. She glared 
down at the small, miserable figure. ‘And 
who, pray, are you?’’ 

“Nettie Morris,” said Nettie. ‘I helped 
Tam make out the bills yesterday. And— 
I couldn’t think of anything but that old 
thirty-nine dollars mother must have by 
January. So I-s’pose I just put it down. 
Oh, dear, isn’t there anything I can do to 
make it right?” 

“That poor child has scribbled thirty-nine 
dollars over everything,” cried Miss Ainslie. 
‘‘She must be worried to death over it.” 

“There’s been no great harm done, Net- 
tie,” said Mr. Haynes, kindly. ‘“‘Of course, it 
was careless’’— 

“Careless?” cried Mrs. Grant. “I should 
say it was careless—to let such a child work 
in a place like this.’”’ She turned severely 
upon Nettie. ‘‘You’re Janet Morris’s daugh- 
ter, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, please,’ said Nettie. She was too 
wretched to cry. She wouldn’t even have 
six dollars, now, for mother, and of course 
she would lose her place. 

“‘And she lets you work like this?” 

‘°Tisn’t mother’s fault,’’ Nettie’s eyes 
blazed. ‘“‘She’s been sick—and everybody’s 
been sick—and there have been bills and 
bills and bills. And she’s just had to borrow 
money of Aunt Agnes. And now Aunt Agnes 
says she’s got to have it back for New 
Year’s.” : 

“Mr. Haynes,” said Mrs. Grant, ‘‘please 
spare me Nettie Morris for an hour. ‘This 
matter must be looked into.” 

“Of course, Mrs. Grant,” said Mr. Haynes, 
Then he added, ‘“‘Don’t be too severe with 
the child—she meant no harm.” 

Mrs. Grant smiled oddly. 

“You've children of your own, Mr. 
Haynes. I haven’t—but I have ideas about 
bringing them up. Get your coat and hat, 
Nettie Morris, while I pay my debts.” 

Ten minutes later, rushing up the street 
in Mrs, Grant’s motor, Nettie said:— 

“Please, Mrs. Grant, do anything you 
want with me, but—oh, don’t tell my mother. 
It will just worry her sick again.” , 

Mrs. Grant sniffed. 

“Nettie Morris,” she said, “I’m going to 
get your mother and the boy—there is a 
boy, isn’t there?—to spend Christmas with 
you and me in my home.” 

“With you?” cried Nettie. 

“With me—who do you think I am, 
child?”’ 

“T—don’t—know,’’ said Nettie. 

Mrs. Grant. nodded. 

“Your Aunt Agnes Grant,’’ she said, ‘and 
for some reason or other, Nettie Morris, 
I’ve taken a fancy to you. I want to get 
acquainted. What do you say?” 

“Aunt Agnes,” cried Nettie. She slipped 
one hand into the gloved one. ‘Would you 
—could you—do you think you could get 
along just a little while longer without that — 
thirty-nine dollars?”’ 

“See here, Nettie Morris,’’ said the little 
old lady, “we'll make a bargain. If you’ll 
come to me and stay long enough to teach 
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me how to be happy and glad and thankful, 
we'll call the debt all paid.” 

“Why, Aunt Agnes,’’ cried Nettie, and she 
squeezed the little gloved hand hard. “Why, 
I can do that in just one day—it’s just as 
easy.” 

Aunt Agnes smiled, and Nettie was almost 
sure she squeezed back. 

“Tt looks, Nettie Morris,” she said “as 
if we were going to have a real Christmas 
after all, doesn’t it?’ 


One, Two, Three. 


“One, two, three, four, five, six,’ recited 
Jerry, proudly. Jerry was six, and had been 
to school a week. 

“T wish I could count like Jerry,” said 
little Richard to his mother. “If I could 
just count to three, because I’m three years 
old!” 

“Why, of course you can learn that,” said 
his mother. “It’s very easy to learn to 
count three.” 

“How. motber?”’ asked little Richard. 

“This way it goes—one, two, three,’’ said 
his mother. ‘See, your tricycle has one 
two, three wheels. Now run out to play and 
see if you can find anything that has one, two, 
three parts.” 

“That will be hard, I think,’ said little 
Richard. 

“Just you try it,’’ said his mother. 

So off frisked little Richard in his little 
blue rompers and his big blue hat and his 
warm blue coat, for the days were cool. . 

Down the meadow lane he scampered first. 
“One, two, three,” he said to himself; “one 
two, three,”’ but he did not see anything that 
he could say ‘‘one, two, three,’ about. The 
tall stalks of golden-rod along the way were 
brown from the nip of Jack Frost, and the 
dry grasses rustled by the stone wall, that 
was all. 

Little Richard began to climb the bars at 
the end of the lane into the meadow, and 
that very minute he discovered something. 

“One, two, three!” he shouted. ‘The 
bars are a one, two, three,’’ And, sure 
enough, there were one, two, three wooden 
bars across the lane that led into the meadow. 

Over in the meadow there did not seem 
to be any one, two, three’s at all. There 
were just green grass and clover leaves. 

“Oh,” said little Richard, “I think Bunny 
would like some of this nice clover.” 

So he picked a great big handful of clover 
leaves for Bunny, and that very minute 
he discovered something. 

“One, two, three!’’ he shouted. 
clover is a one, two, three.” 

And, sure enough, there were one, two, 
three little round-green parts to every single 
clover leaf, 

Just then a brown chipmunk ra ran along the 
stone wall, and began to chitter, chatter. 

“T know,” said little Richard, “you don’t 

. want me to get any nuts. But I know where 
the nut trees grow as well as you do.” 

Over the wall went little Richard into]i 
the woods where the hickory-nut trees and 
the butternut trees and the chestnut trees 
grew. ‘There stood a big chestnut tree. Its 
branches were dotted with green burs like 
prickly round balls, and the ground beneath 
was sprinkled thickly with brown and green 
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burs. Most of the brown burs were empty, | 
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for Jack Frost had nipped them open before 
they left the tree, and the nuts had tumbled 
out. Little Richard began to hunt among 
the fallen leaves for the little brown chest- 
nuts, but he looked and he looked, and he 
could not find one. 

“Greedy little squirrels,” 
have taken them all. 
to get ahead of you.” 

He was so interested in hunting for chest- 
nuts that he had forgotten all about one, two, 
three. But that very minute he discovered 
something. 

“One, two, three!’”? he shouted. 
chestnuts are one, two, three.” 

And, sure enough, there were one, two 
three brown glossy chestnuts all nestled 
snugly side by side in a half-open bur with 
a lining like brown satin. 

So he picked up the bur very carefully 
in order not to prick his fingers, and started 
for the house to show his mother the one, two, 
three clover and the one, two, three chestnuts, 
and to tell her about the one, two, three 
wooden bars. 

On his way he stopped at the barn to feed 
Bunny the clover. Close by the door-sill lay 
a yellow wasp, numb and nearly dead from 
the chilly fall air. Richard bent to pick it 
up, and that very minute he discovered some- 


he said, ‘‘you 
I must come out earlier 
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“One, two, three!’”? he shouted. ‘‘The 
wasp is a one, two, three.” 


And, sure enough, the wasp’s little body 


was divided into three parts, just as if a 


thread had been tied around it in two places. 

Little Richard ran and gave Bunny his 
clover, and on his way out he tumbled over 
the milking stool. And that very minute he 
discovered something. 

“One, two, three!” he shouted. 
milking stool is a one, two, three.” 

And, sure enough, the milking stool had 
three legs. 

And before he had hardly picked himself 
up, he heard a little faint ‘‘mew, mew,’ from 
the hayloft. 

“What’s that?” said little Richard. 
think it’s my kitty cat calling me.” 

So up the narrow stairs climbed little 
Richard into the great, dim, dusky haymow 
full of sweet-smelling hay. 

“Mew,” he heard again, and he stumbled 
over the hay to the place where the sound 
was. 

“Oh, oh!” cried little Richard. For there 
was Mrs, Kitty and three dear little kittens, 

Richard could hardly wait until he reached 
the house. ‘‘O mother,” he called, “come 
and see the new kitties,’ And he forgot all 
about one, two, three. 

But a little later when Jerry came home 
from school and began to count so proudly, 
little Richard remembered. 

“JT can. count three,’ he said. “O 
mother, lots of things are one, two, three.” 

Then he showed her the clover leaf with 
its three little green parts, and the prickly 
chestnut bur with its three little brown 
chestnuts, and the yellow wasp with a body 

in three little parts, and he told her about the 
three wooden bars, and the milking stool 
with three legs. 

“That’s just fine,” said his mother. “And 
I know another one, two, three that you saw 
in the barn up in the hay.” 

-“Oh, oh, yes,” cried Richard. “I know 
one, two, three little new kittens, the little 
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black one and the little striped one and the 
little gray one.” 

And, sure enough, there were one, two, 
three little kittens up in the hay with old 
Mrs. Kitty. 

“Tt was such fun, mother, to learn to 
count one, two, three,” said little Richard. 
Emily Rose Bent, in the Mother’s Magazine. 


A Little Story of a Nest. 


Early one springtime two happy robins 
built their nest of mud and grass in an old 
apple-tree that grew in a lane. It was not 
as fine as some nests that I have seen, but it 
was the best nest in the world for robins. 
Their pretty blue eggs lay safe within it, 
and, when by and by their baby birds were 
hatched, it cradled them as snugly as a 
mother bird could wish. 

Before very long the little robins learned 
to fly and then the cradle nest was left empty 
and lonely. 

“Tt is of no use now, and I will blow it 
away,” said the wind one day; but the old 
apple-tree held the nest fast in its branches 
and would not let it go. 

It was still in the tree when the days began 
to grow short and cold, and a little white- 
footed field mouse who needed a comfortable 
winter home spied it there. 

“T’ll run up and see how it looks inside,” 
he said to himself, and he climbed the tree 
and went into the nest as nimbly as a squirrel. 

His two round eyes were sharp and bright, 
and he knew a good home when he saw it. 

“Just the place for me,” he said at once; 
and he set to work to roof the nest over with 
sticks and leaves, for field mice like to have 
their homes well covered. 

“Squeak! squeak!”’ he had with delight 
when the last twig was in place. “I shall 
sleep here as snug as the birds themselves”’; 
and he moved into the nest that very day. 

The robins had flown far away from the 
lane by this time; but if they could have seen 
a mouse in their nest, oh, how surprised they 
would have been!—Maud Lindsay, in Kinder- 
garten Review, 


Painted Corners, 

A story is told of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
the artist, which shows that he loved chil- 
dren very dearly. When his small children 
were naughty, their mother punished them 
by standing them for a few minutes in the 
corner, with their faces to the wall. This 
seemed to be quite severé punishment to 
their beauty-loving father. So he painted 
in the corners where his children were pun- 
ished sprays of flowers, saying, ‘If he has 
to go to the corner, I am determined he shall 
enjoy himself there.” It is also said that 
the artist, when visiting, found the child 
of his host receiving the same punishment, 
and that he quickly sketched with pencil 
flying birds in the corner where the small 
boy stood. 


Willie (who was travelling alone for the 
first time) to conductor: “What is the mean- 
ing of ‘W’ and ‘R’ on the signposts along 
the road?’’ Conductor: ‘‘ Ring and whistle.” 
Willie (after a pause): “I can see how ‘W’ 
stands for wring, but I can’t see how ‘R’ 
stands for whistle.” 
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Appeal of the Department of Foreign 
Relations of the American Unita- 


rian Association. 


In several previous numbers of this paper 
there have been printed communications 
from Rev. Antony M. Toplisky of Bul- 
garia. In his latest letter he informs us 
more fully concerning his present work 
among the victims of the war in the Balkans. 

“Hundreds and thousands of Macedonian 
children, as well as women, are left without 


the protection of their fathers and husbands. | graph, Mr. A. Beaumont. 


The latter were massacred by the retreating 
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humanitarians who would come to our aid! 
They would surely save many lives among 
these thousands of homeless, parentless 
children. Our government and _ people, 
sorely burdened as they are, will do their 
part, if only we can obtain temporary aid 
until we can send them safely back to their 
wrecked and miserable homes, or arrange 
something better for them.” 

To make more apparent the urgency of 
this distress and need Mr. Toplisky sends 
us several photographs taken by a war 
correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
They set forth 
in a graphic and moving manner the pitiful 
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sponded to our invitation, and as, with the 


kind consent of the editor and publisher of the | 


Christian Register, we open our subscription 
for their benefit, we ardently hope that we 
may meet with a liberal response from our 
religious fellowship. Amounts, large or small, 
may be sent to Rev. C. W. Wendte, Secre- 
tary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, who will 
return acknowledgments and forward all 
sums received. Shall not this appeal be 
generously responded to? 

Subscriptions received: American Uni- 
tarian Association, $100; Mrs. Henrietta 
G. Fitz, $25; Charles W. Wendte, $10; 
Elmer S. Forbes, $10. 


Turkish soldiers at the beginning of the war. 
Escaped from their burned villages, es- 
pecially from the town of Dzonmaja, these 
unfortunates sought refuge across the frontier 
in Bulgaria. Many of them were brought in 
by our troops, and are now quartered here 
in Doubnitza. My soul is troubled with 
their miserable aspect. How to take care 
of so many suffering children and their 
mothers! We must supply them with 
food and clothing especially. School-houses 
and other public buildings are devoted to 
giving them shelter. For fifteen days past 
my chief endeavor has been to obtain money 
and food from our townspeople for these 
innocent sufferers by the war, free, but 
starving. 

“JT was so glad that our Bulgarian Unitarian 
Association could take a modest part in this 
humanitarian work. We collected among 
them money and clothing which, added to 
the sum your Boston Association sent me, 
will be faithfully devoted to this cause. A 
Bulgarian daily newspaper has given an 
account of our activities in this work, and I 
am glad that the initiation of our movement 
is connected with so civilized and Christian 
a service. We are but few in number, but 
are heart and soul in the work. Oh that 
among the wealthy and well-to-do through- 
out the Christian world there might be 
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situation of these little victims of the Balkan 
struggle for liberty and religion. One of 
them is reproduced in these columns. ‘The 
male figure in the picture is Mr. Toplisky 
himself. 

Surely his appeal ought not-to fall on un- 
heeding ears. We have here presented to 
us a unique opportunity for Christian service. 
It is our contention that Unitarianism is a 
life, even more than a creed; that while we 
are more or less indifferent to the extension 
of our particular opinions we eagerly welcome 
every opening for doing good and helping 
humanity. 

In this conviction we have decided to ap- 
peal to the readers of the Christian Register 
to join us in sending contributions of money 
to our devoted missionary in Bulgaria. We 
made his personal acquaintance in Sofia 
nine months ago, and can testify to his entire 
trustworthiness and self-sacrifice. 

The American Unitarian Association re- 
cently intrusted Mr. Toplisky with $100 
for printing Unitarian tracts and papers 
in Bulgarian tongue. Recognizing that the 
feeding and care of these children is a more 
immediate and urgent duty than the propa- 
ganda of doctrines, President Eliot has given 
instructions that the money be expended for 
these hungry and unfortunate applicants 
for our bounty. A few friends have re- 


New York Letter. 


It is hard to-day to think of much besides 
Dr. Collyer. His funeral services were held 
in the Church of the Messiah this morning, 
December 3, at ten o'clock. He looked 
very peaceful as he lay among the wealth 
of flowers, the lovely golden light streaming 
in the windows, and the rumble of the big 
outside world, where so lately he lived and 
loved, coming as a reminder that the dividing 
line is not wide between Here and There. 
The fine new organ is not yet completed, 
so piano and violin accompanied the choir 
as they sang brave, cheerful hymns, ending 
with Mr. Chadwick’s glorious heart-song, 
“Tt Singeth Low.” Rev. Merle St. C. 
Wright, Rev. Frank Hall, and Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes were the speakers. Surely 
no man was ever more tenderly and appre- 
ciatively spoken of than was this dear old 
man who ‘‘was so tired that he wanted to 
be put. to bed.” They tried to tell why he 
was a great man, but his greatness was too 
subtle. Perhaps it was best summed up by 
Mr. Holmes when he said he was so human, 
so childlike, yet strong as a man and as 
tender as a woman. Doubtless in many 
hearts that throbbed in sympathy to-day 
a separate and glowing memory rested of 
a kindly word or deed of Dr. Collyer. He 
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felt unexpressed needs, and he had a passion 
for friendliness. Well, we “‘foregathered,”’ 
as he used to say, and gazed for the last time 
upon that noble face. Every church will 
miss him, and many, many people will feel 
that something very true and good has been 
taken from their sight, but we can never 
forget him. Mr. Holmes’s tribute was most 
touching and comprehensive. 

Mr. Slicer, while better, is not entirely 
recovered, and his people and visitors at his 
church, together with all good friends, regret 
the cause that keeps him from the field where 
he labors so effectively. He has gone to 
the mountains of North Carolina. Mr. 
Slicer is a man who has long burnt his candle 
at both ends and depended upon the strength 


and length of the “middle” to carry him |. 


through. Outside his own parish his interests 
are many and varied. Since the death of 
Charles Sprague Smith, Mr. Slicer has given 
much time and personal care to the People’s 
Institute. He presided at many of the 
Sunday evening meetings, and this, after a 
day of service among his people, was very 
exhausting. He has worked with the Board 
of Directors and has helped them solve 
many of the problems which confront them. 
Mr. Howe of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
elected as successor to Mr. Smith; but he 
naturally depends upon such men as Dr. 
Slicer and Mr. Baldwin, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, to advise and guide him 
in the peculiar work of the Institute. After 
much persuasion Mr. Slicer has withdrawn 
somewhat from the labor of the City Club 
which for the past years has claimed so much 
of his time, and in order to secure further rest 
for him the Alliance and church clubs of 
All Souls’ have suspended activities, and the 
readings by Mr. Slicer are deferred until 
his return. Every Sunday the pulpit is 
supplied by noted ministers, and will be until 
Mr. Slicer is able again to take up his duties. 
On November 17 Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham gave a remarkable sermon; Dr. Josiah 
Strong, of another denomination, preached 
on the 24th; Dr. W: W. Fenn; dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School of Cambridge, 
Mass., is to preach on four of the five Sundays 
in December. 

Union services with the Church of the 
Messiah were held in All Souls’ Church on 
Thanksgiving Day. Mr. Holmes gave the 
sermon. In Brooklyn the Thanksgiving ser- 
vice was held, as usual, in the First Church, 
Mr. Lathrop’s, and Mr. Dutton of the Second 
Church preached. 

The first meeting of the New York Uni- 
tarian Club was held at the Aldine Club, No- 
vember 19. The honorary membership of 
the Unitarian Club has been abolished and 
the annual dues reduced to five dollars a 
year. This change, it is hoped, will bring 
in new members and advance the usefulness 
of the club. At this first dinner ex-President 
Charles W. Eliot was to have been the 
speaker, his subject to be ‘‘Political and 
Religious Liberty in China and Japan.” 
Illness prevented his coming, and at the last 
moment Prof. Pupin of Columbia Univer- 
sity and Dr. Louis Livingston Seaman of 
All Souls’ congregation were procured. Prof. 
Pupin is a Serb, though born just across the 
line in Austria-Hungary. He spoke on the 
Balkan crisis and the war. Dr. Seaman 
spoke on the Chinese problems and our duty 
to recognize the new republic there. 
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In the First Church, Brooklyn, on Novem- 
ber 20, Mr. Brundage of the Third Church 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘“‘The Dolo- 
mites and Eastern Switzerland,”’ for the bene- 
fit of the Friendly Aid Committee. 

A short time ago the beautiful new parish 
house of Unity Church (Mr. Brundage’s) 
was badly damaged by fire. While the build- 
ing was probably well insured, the delay in 
parish work is serious and will hamper the 
society a great deal this winter. 

A tiew choral society has been started in 
Mr. Lathrop’s church and has twenty mem- 
bers. At the Round Table, the men’s club 
of Mr. Duttort’s church, Mr. Lathrop was 
the speaker of the evening at the first meeting 
of the season. 

The Washington Heights Society has 
taken a firm hold upon the neighborhood 
of Upper New York City where it is situated. 
It has a good Alliance there, and, to further 
the interest in its work, the acting secretary 
of the Middle States Conference asks the 
various churches of the boroughs to send 
delegations to the evening services. 

Informal suppers are to be served during 
the winter in Mr. Lathrop’s church. The 
price Of tickets is twenty-five cents. The 
first of these suppers will be given December 
4, and Rev. William S. Key of Watha, N.C., 
will be the guest of honor. A sale, the 
proceeds of which are to go to the work for 
poor whites in our Southern mountains, is 
to be held in Brooklyn on December 9. 

On November 1 the League collection, 
amounting to $51.35, was given to the Ridge- 
wood society to aid them in building their 
parsonage. Miss Rebecca W. Hawes made 
the plea in an eloquent three-minute report. 
Like the parson in Chaucer’s ‘‘ Tales,”’ who 
“first wrought and afterward taught,’ Miss 
Hawes’s own generosity and personal service 
in Ridgewood gave impetus and enthusiasm 
to her request for help. The Ridgewood 
society expects to have their new parsonage 
by the beginning of the coming year. 

Rey. Peter H. Goldsmith of Yonkers had 
for his sermon topics during November, 
“Tntimacy of Great Souls,” ‘“‘Ideal Sub- 
stitutes for Evil,” ““The Bigness of Things,” 
and “The Kingdom of God.’’ The Alliance 
of the Yonker’s church has planned a novel 
course for its winter work. Instead of asking 
speakers from outside to address its members 
it has decided to devote ten afternoons to 
conferences on Biblical subjects. Mr. Gold- 
smith will conduct the meetings. The general 
subject is, ‘‘ The Bible in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge,” subdivided as follows: ‘ Lit- 
erary Structure of the Pentateuch,”’ ‘‘The 
Riddle of the Earth: Creation or Evolution, ”’ 
“Transition of the Hebrews from Polytheism 
to Monotheism,” ‘‘ Characteristics of Hebrew 
Philosophy and Poetry,” “The Priest and 
the Prophet in Hebrew Society,” ‘‘The Gap 
between the Testaments,” “The Synoptic 
Story of Jesus,” “Tenderness exhibited 
by the Gospel according to John,” “Origin 
of the Epistles of Paul,’’ ‘‘The passing of 
the Religion of Jesus and the Inception of 
Universal Christianity.” 

The Anniversary Fund of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women is slowly but 
surely creeping up to the humble $2,500 
mark the women set, and it is earnestly 
hoped that all men and women interested 
in the work of this association will help to 
bring about the realization of its desire for 
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greater service. The headquarters on 20th 
Street, New York, already under Miss Wentz, 
have assumed a new aspect. Bright, in 
new paint and orderliness, the rooms are 
hospitable and cheerful. On the first Mon- 
day of each month tea is served, and a com- 
mittee of League women act as hostesses. 

At Unity Church Mr. Brundage’s, in 
spite of the damage done by fire, the work 
of the society goes on. Mr Brundage’s 
sermon topics for December are: ‘‘The Hope 
that Purifies,” ‘“Wine is a Mocker,” “Out 
of the Abundance of the Heart the Mouth 
speaketh,” ‘A Christmas Sermon,” ‘The 
meaning of the Past Year. Has the 
World moved forward?” ‘The little paper, 
The Beacon, is supplied to Unity Sunday- 
school each week by the Alliance. Mrs. 
Franklin W. Hooper will speak at the De- 
cember Alliance meeting on ‘‘The National 
Alliance Programme for Bible Study.” <A’ 
watch night service will be held on New 
Year’s Eve. All Unitarian churches join in 
this service. Last year it was so large a 
meeting and the spirit so fine that hopes 
are held for greater enthusiasm this year. 
Surely no wider open door could be offered 
to church workers than this of Unity Church: 
“We do not ask what you believe: we ask, 
will you work with us for the common good 
of man?” 

Rev. Arthur Wilson of Northfield is now 
doing excellent work in the Plainfield (N.J.) 
church. Mr. and Mrs. Nickerson are still 
abroad, and Mr. Nickerson’s health is greatly 
improved. 

At the League meeting, December 6, Miss 
Henrietta Rodman will speak on ‘‘ Teaching 
Morality in the Public Schools.” ‘The meet- 
ing is to be held in the Second Church, Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Dutton’s. This certainly should 
be a vital address if it offers any solution. 
In our crowded classrooms, with the intricate 
course of study and the mingling of all sorts 
of children from different lands, the question 
is serious. How any one teacher can keep 
up with the ordinary demands made upon 
her is outside the comprehension of the lay- 
man, Het) DC 


Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada. 


It is a quarter of a century since the Con- 
ference of the Middle States and Canada 
met at Toronto, and a cordial welcome 
greeted the delegates and friends who at- 
tended the meetings held there on November 
19, 20, and 21. These numbered in all 
about fifty-five and came from Hamilton and 
Buffalo, as the nearest churches, and from 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and 
Wheeling as the farthest. On Tuesday 
afternoon at the well-attended Alliance 
meeting, Miss Low presiding, brief reports 
were given, and Mrs. George H. Root of 
Winchester, Mass., read a paper on the 
“Work of the Social Service Council of 
Unitarian Women of Boston,” showing how 
closely modern Social Service movements are 
related to the work of Dr. Tuckerman, with 
plans changed and supplemented to meet 
new conditions. She described the work of 
Mr. Francisco P. Malgeri, who is doing 
noble work among the Italian-Americans 
of Boston. ‘The stories of his work show 
how necessary is the intimate, human touch 
of life with life for effectiye social work, 
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From the very beginning of our Unitarian 
movement in America, Social Service has 
been both the inspiration and the fruit of 
Unitarian religion. Mrs. Robert H. Davis 
showed how the same kind of social service 
is essential to our mission work in the South. 
An interesting story of the organization of 
Alliances in Canada, especially at Mon- 
treal, followed. 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland presided on Tuesday 
evening, and Dr. L. Walter Mason of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., in his address on ‘‘ The Challenge 
of the Times to our Church,” spoke of the 
new social impulse which we face and the 
new education which is searching and vital 
in its demand for reality; and both the so- 
cial impulse and the new education are 
asking to be interpreted in terms of religion. 
That is our task. Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
followed with an address on ‘“‘ The Challenge 
of our Church to the Times,’’ which is a 
summons to perfect sincerity and complete 
liberty in dealing with religion and its prob- 
lems. Such sincerity and liberty he found 
characteristic of our past and central inour 
present thought. 

On Wednesday morning came the business 
session of the conference. Following a 
brief address of welcome, the president, 
Adelbert Moot, Esq., of Buffalo, announced 
the appointment of committees. The report 
of the year’s work, as submitted by Rev. 
G. H. Badger whose resignation took effect 
October 1, was then read by Rev. Leon A. 
Harvey, as acting secretary; and affectionate 
greetings of the conference were sent to Mr. 
and Mrs. Badger in their Texas home. Rev. 
H. T. Secrist, secretary of the Meadville 
Conference, gave an interesting report of the 
work in his field; and Mrs. Rorer told of the 
Priestley Conference, composed of churches 
in and about Philadelphia. 

Rev. F. R. Griffin of Montreal inquired 
as to the present status of the secretaryship 
of the conference. In answer to this inquiry 
the president stated that Rev. L. A. Harvey 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., had been elected secre- 
tary, with the understanding that he was to 
devote one-third of his time to the admin- 
istration of the office and receive a propor- 
tionate compensation. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot 
offered some suggestions as to the working 
relations of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Middle States Conference. 

The hour for the address by Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland having arrived, business was 
postponed until afternoon. ‘The Better 
Religion Coming’’ Mr. Sunderland found to 
be a religion which welcomes science and 
translates its facts into the poetry of religion. 
It will dare, therefore, to be entirely sincere, 
and, having nofacts which it dare not investi- 
gate, it will rise more and more into the region 
of confident hope and trust. Such an 
attitude toward religion,. which the whole 
trend of thought is making inevitable, will 
deepen and enlarge its meaning. All the 
great religions of the world will contribute 
to the faith that is coming, and what is best 
‘in each find conscious recognition. ‘The 
paper ended with a noble summons to his 
hearers to lead the way to such a faith. 

Messrs. Rumball and Southworth dis- 
cussed the paper and were followed by Mr. 
Daniel Lamb of the Toronto Church, who 
gave a brief résumé of the work of the Toronto 
church, dwelling with affectionate interest 
upon the pastorate of Mr. Sunderland, 
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At the business meeting in the afternoon 
some important amendments to the con- 
stitution were offered, and greetings voted to 
Dr. Collyer, Mr. Slicer, and Mr. St. John. 
The election resulted as follows:— 

President, Mr. Adelbert Moot of Buffalo; 
vice-presidents, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, Mr. W. W. Justice of Germantown, 
Pa., Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, and Rev. 
J. T. Sunderland; for trustees, Mr. M. T. 
Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., Mr. Robert Lynn 
Cox of Montclair, N.J., and Mr. L. Walter 
Mason of Pittsburg; directors, Rev. Alfred 
R. Hussey, Rev. John H. Lathrop, and Mrs. 
Robert: H. Davis; Nomination Committee 
for 1913: Mr. Albert L. Mason, Brooklyn, 
N.Y; Mr. James T. White, New York City, 
and Mr. G. W. Smith of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

(In the above balloting Mr. Secrist and 
Mr. Hussey received the same number of 
votes, but Mr. Secrist withdrew in favor of 
Mr. Hussey, that Baltimore might be rep- 
resented on the Board.) 

Dr. Wendte’s fine address on the ‘‘ World 
Range of the Liberal Faith” gave a great 
vision of the possibilities of our movement 
and impressed all with the indebtedness to 
Dr. Eliot for calling into being the ‘ Council 
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of Unitarian and other Liberal Thinkers and 
Workers”’ out of which the great Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals has 
grown. 

The evening meeting, with the general 
subject ‘“The New Unitarianism,’’ proved 
an inspiring occasion. Rev. R. J. Hutch- 
ean of Toronto presided. Rev. R. W. 
Boynton, speaking on ‘‘The New Pulpit 
Message,’’ reminded his hearers that relig- 
iously we live under a changed sky with a 
new atmosphere about us, less harsh and 
more genial than the old. He voted that the 
spirit is prophetic, not scribal: it has the 


human touch, and it relies profoundly on the ~ 
The conclusion to which 


nature of things. 
the study of this nature of things has led us 
is that “love is as natural as strife, and is 
bound to prevail. This idea of religion is 
cosmic, the flowering of the life of the world. 
It is this thought which we should em- 
phasize and make its tremendous implica- 
tions understood.” 

Rev. Frederick R. Griffin’s theme seemed 
much less promising; but, as the preacher 
told of the opportunities and privileges of 
the ‘‘New Pastoral Relations,” all felt that 
here is work which only a real man can do. 
It is not the weakling who can take strength 
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and courage to the man or woman who needs 


him: it is the strong and friendly man whose 
office gives him the open door to the lives 
and hearts of others. The dignity and 
value of the pastoral relation was thus seen 
to rest with the man who makes it. And just 
as one can set no limits to the value of friend- 
ship, so there is no limit to the value of the 
service which a genuine pastor may render 
to his flock. 

Rev. John H. Applebee spoke on “The 
New Individualism.” It was a clear-cut, 
incisive word, showing how the neW social 
spirit has enlarged the meaning of the in- 
dividual life. We cannot be complete 
individuals to-day without taking our part 
in those social movements which look to the 
good of all, We can only be complete in- 
dividuals by realizing our obligations, 

Here Rev. Edwin A. Rumball took up the 


word and interpreted the ‘‘New Social 
Impulse.”” He was called on after reaching 


the conference to take Mr. Holmes’s place, 
but no excuses were needed. It is true he 
interpreted the social impulse rather ex- 
clusively in the terms of socialism, an inter- 
pretation to which many could not assent; 
but it was a noble ideal which he presented, 
and all wanted the burdens, of which he told, 
lifted and the miseries removed. All felt, 
as he finished, that they were summoned 
to this great task, and, whatever the methods 
used, the task must be faced with an earnest- 
ness and sympathy akin to the speaker’s. 
So ended an evening not easily forgotten. 

The Sunday-school session came on Thurs- 
day morning, with an address by Dr Star- 
buck, which lifted the conception of relig- 
ious education to a higher level than it has 
ever found before at any of our conferences. 
He did not, indeed, separate religious educa- 
tion from other education, but he showed 
in simple, moving way how it should both 
permeate and crown all education. Rev. 
William I. Lawrance shamed his hearers for 
their meager attention to Sunday-school 
work and its needs, and sent them home with 
new resolutions to do better things. for the 
children. 

A closing luncheon in the hospital room 
below and an hour of good fellowship com- 
pleted a programme which both visitors and 
people heartily enjoyed. 

Lzon A. Harvey. 


Prof. Rudolf Eucken, Ph.D., at the 
Ministers’ Union. 


- BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The December meeting of the Ministerial 
Union in Channing Hall on Monday, the 
2d inst., was one of the most notable in 
its history, both because of the eminence of 
the speakers and the vital importance of 
the themes on which they discoursed, and 
the interdenominational character of the 
audience itself. Appreciating the generous 
willingness of the distinguished German 


thinker to address them, the committee of | 


the Union were moved to extend the privi- 
lege of listening to one of the foremost expo- 
nents of a spiritual philosophy in our day to 
their fellow-ministers of other religious com- 
munions. ‘The Boston Ministers’ Association 
(Trinitarian-Congregational) and the Uni- 
versalist Ministers’ Association fraternally 
accepted the invitation and were present in 
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goodly numbers, assuring a crowded atten- 
dance. 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, president 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, was in 
the chair and introduced the speakers. After 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Taylor, Prof. Rudolf 
Eucken, Ph.D., of Jena University, now 
exchange professor at Harvard University, 
who was received with long-continued ap- 
plause, addressed the meeting on ‘‘’ The Task 
of Protestantism at the Present Day.” Prof. 
Eucken spoke without notes and with great- 
est fervor and fluency. He used the German 
idiom, but with noticeable deliberation and 
distinctness to enable such of his hearers’ as 
were acquainted with German to follow his 
discourse. For those who did not possess 
this knowledge, a brief printed syllabus of 
his remarks, translated into English, had 
been provided. 

[To enlarge the radius of Prof. Eucken’s 
presentation of this important topic, Dr. 
Wendte has kindly written out his notes 
of the address for the readers of the Christian 
Register. The report, however, which is 
too valuable to be condensed, is so long that 
its publication must be deferred for another 
week.—Editor.] 

At the conclusion of Prof Eucken’s address 
Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon, pastor of the 
Old South Trinitarian Congregational Church, 
took the word and told of his first encounter 
with the great German scholar in one of his 
Aristotelian studies, in which Prof. Eucken 
by an exhibition of minute and amazing 
scholarship had displayed that combination 
of microscopic research united with telescopic 
vision which we have come to look for in 
a German savant of the first rank. The 
speaker of the morning had affirmed in elo- 
quent terms the independence of the spiritual 
nature of man grounded in the being of God. 
The age in which we live is characterized by 
the universality of the idealistic movement 
now going on in the world. Science itself 
is idealistic. Windelband, Eucken, Bergson, 
Ward, Royce, and other thinkers have abun- 
dantly shown this. Our common Protes- 
tantism proclaims the passion for truth and 
the passion for being. It has broken with 
all authorities save the authority of truth 
itself revealed in the higher reason and con- 
science divinely inspired. The passion for 
being is not equally developed with the 
passion for truth. At the centre it is the 
same, for being is truth passed over into 
life and held in the spirit of religion. Fichte 
and Jonathan Edwards, thinkers widely con- 
trasted, both taught that religion in great 
part consists in the translation of truth into 
being. Being is the sovereign power to 
which all owe allegiance. With a quotation 
from his favorite Robert Burns, Dr. Gordon 
brought his felicitous speech to a close. 

Prof. Dr. F. G. Peabody of Harvard paid 
a graceful tribute to Dr. Eucken, the able 
and eloquent exponent of the principles we 
most deeply cherish and ideas we most loyally 
obey. ‘These had received a new illumination 
in the erudite, academic address to which they 
had just listened. At Harvard we have 
enjoyed a long series of similar addresses 
from him, an exhibition of the intellectual 
mastery gained by years of study, thought, 
and experience. Our distinguished guest 
is intrinsically a preacher with a gospel. He 
has assured us in this very lecture that our 
spiritual confidence in the autonomy of the 
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spiritual life, in the existence of a higher world 
and an eternal power and wisdom, is as legit- 
imate, nay, even more justified and certain, 
than the simplest mathematical demonstra- 
tion, as that four and four make eight. ‘These 
great fundamental facts of the spiritual life 
are seen to be a part, and the most impor- 
tant part, of human existence. Such has 
been the consenting testimony of all the 
great voices of the past, to which we listen 
again in Prof. Eucken’s discourse. In our 
time and country Emerson and Carlyle, 
Channing and Browning, were bearers of 
this prophecy. Its message is uttered anew 
in the teachings of the more thoughtful 
apostles of social regeneration in our age. 
As Protestants we must not dissipate our 
strength in petty divisions and rivalries, but 
find a basis for union in the deeper prob- 


Marriages. 


Tn Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian Church, December 
by Rev. Carl G. Horst, Edward Russell Hall Pi z 
Anna Thompson, both of Wollaston. ee oe 


In Charlton, Mass., December 5, by Rev. Willi E 
Walsh of Brookfield, LeRoy Twitchell Vizard and Laura 
Elizabeth Hammond, both of Charlton, Mass. 


ts Deaths. 


Mo fae io toy ee 6, Frederic S, 
gley, 61 years old, son o} ichael H. 
Bagley of Meadville, Pa. apy reese phy 


LINCOLN.—At Brookline, Mass., N - 
belle Anderson wife of Edwin H. <P ogoparei des 
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lems and issues of the soul. This will im- 
part to us the needed spiritual dynamic 
for the manifold tasks of modern life. For 
us the vital question is whether in our religious 
experience we shall be content with a small 
provincial service, or rise to the conception 
that we are called to be leaders of a great 
spiritual movement of humanity. 

Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., closed 
the meeting with a tribute to Prof. Eucken 
and a statement of the idealistic positions 
which his addresses involved and defended. 
He said:— , 

“Our distinguished guest, this revered 
prophet of the Life of the Spirit, who has 
addressed us to-day, has presented us with 
the hope of a great deliverance from a smaller 
world of lesser values. He has shown us 
the possibility of widening our Geistesculiur 
until it shall take up into itself the whole 
range of ethical, esthetical, and social values. 
Should I venture to add the slightest word 
to so perfect an address, it would be, along 
the same line, to suggest how religion may 
catch up within itself also the vocational and 
scientific life of mankind. The philosophy 
that saves Protestantism will have to include 
within its constructive programme a fair 
and adequate treatment of the world of 
matter,—the physical universe. For four 
centuries, now, mankind has been discover- 
ing itself afresh as a part of a universe of 
physical forces and realities, changeless, 
eternal, and, withal, self-sufficient. It is 
in the midst of this material world that the 
business man, the scientist, and the mass 
of men generally, are really living. So imme- 
diate and appealing is this world of law and 
matter that it is no longer possible to treat 
it by any of the favorite historical methods 
of slight or denial or rejection or forgetful- 
ness in the midst of spiritual fervor, or simple 
affirmations of its unity with that of spirit, 
or the use of tricks of definition. Religion 
must square itself honestly and thoughtfully 
with the world of matter. ‘Then, and then 
only, can spirituality be supreme and the 
God-life be the All-real. 

“There are three ways at least in which 
science itself is meeting philosophy and the- 
ology half-way in delivering religion from the 
half-world of merely abstract values in which 
it has been too apt to dwell,—a tendency 
aggravated by an unfortunate heritage from 
the Neo-Platonic-Christian centuries. 

“The first of these tendencies is the psy- 
chologizing of the world of experience until 
it. includes all of the experiences of ‘bodies’ 
and of the scientific formulation of the laws 
of ‘matter.’ This development, begun by 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, extends down 
through the modern empiricists. It is fair to 
say that most contemporary empirical psy- 
chologists lean strongly toward idealism. 
The idealistic interpretation has caught up 
such scientists as the biologists Huxley and 
the astronomer Newcomb. 

“Another line of deliverance from the 
slavery of the finality of matter is coming, 
strangely, through physics and chemistry 
themselves. The ‘common sense’ notion 
of matter as composed of atoms and mole- 
cules of self-existent stuff is giving way to 
the conception of ions and electrons as its 
constituent reality. Since, now, the common 
sense of science is the foolishness of the 
energism of Ostwald and other scientists, 
the door is thrown wide open to reaffirm, 
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with new meaning, the old truth of Aristotle 
that this same energism is one with spirit. 

“The third hopeful sign of the advent 
of a spiritual universe is the development 
through a century of the scientific interpre- 
tation of religious phenomena. Religion 
not only behaves lawfully, but its laws en- 
tangle themselves inextricably with those 
of physiology and physics, on the one hand, 
and with biology, sociology, and ethics on 
the other. There is no longer possible any 
line of cleavage between these two _ half- 
worlds, between which men have been choos- 
ing or whose meanings they have enjoyed 
by.alternating pulses of a partial personality. 

“Catholicism has its foundations in the 
heavens,—in the city of God. It is the great 


| privilege of Protestantism to find its setting 


in the midst of a developing world of human 
values so perfectly interpreted as to include 
the entire life of man. 

“In short, philosophy, theology, and 
science, working together, are about to give 
us a universe which is a complete world of 
spiritual experiences. They are solving the 
meanings of both partial worlds so that vio- 
lence is done to neither spirit nor matter. 
In so far as this synthesis is successfully made, 
religion can affirm with ampler meaning its 
old doctrines of the unity of spirituality, the 
absoluteness of personality, the sacredness 
of common life, and the divineness of truth, 
including the truth also of science and of the 
so-called secular vocations. We are pro- 
foundly grateful to our visitor, and to the 
Father life whose messenger he is, that we 
have been taken so many lengths, to-day, 
in this direction.” 

At the close of the meeting a general ex- 
change of sentiment and good-will took place 
among the ministers present. 


Shelter Neck. 


In the eighteenth century one of my ances- 
tors entered the Cape Fear River and settled 
on its southern bank with his Scotch and 
English friends. In March, 1736, he paddled 
his canoe northerly up the north-east branch 
of the Cape Fear for many miles, and pro- 
nounced the river navigable for a boat draw- 
ing water more than six feet and the land as 
most fertile, but needing industrious men. He 
left the Carolinas and came to Boston, where 
many of his descendants have been educated 
and given every kind of social opportunity, 
in many cases adopting the Unitarian faith. 

Some of his kinsfolk differing with him in 
his political opinions remained in North 
Carolina, and a niece became the wife of 
William Hooper, a young son of the rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston, Mass., who signed 
the Declaration of Independence. Near 
the banks of this north-east branch Oct. 
30, 1912, at Shelter Neck, Pender County, 
N.C., Mrs. Howe and I were present at the 
new school-house when Mrs. Abby A. Peter- 
son, one of the most remarkable Unitarian 
women living, presided over a gathering of 
North Carolinians, all eager to share good 
ideals, to see, to hear, to learn from the 
songs sung, the words spoken, the hands 
clasped. Over the school-house waved the 
State flag, with May 20, 1775, Mecklenburg 
Declaration Day, on its folds, in front of the 
school-house the staff with “Old Glory,” 
around which marched the youths and chil- 
dren, perhaps fifty-eight in number, and in 
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appearance superior to the usual rural school 
of that part of the Carolinas. The effect 
of such instruction as the Carolina Indus- 
trial School co-operation gives at Swansboro, 
Onslow County, on the coast of North Caro- 
lina and at Shelter Neck in Pender County, 
although given to a small number of persons, 
is of vast consequence. These rural communi- 
ties are sparsely settled. ‘The people are our 
own Anglo-Saxon and Scotch folk, and their 
lands are very fertile; but they are only now, 
after nearly a hundred years since the State 
proclaimed for public instruction, given the 
kind and quality afforded to the children of 
Massachusetts from the earliest times. 

North Carolina with its present advances 
toward better instruction in the arts of living, 
its inhabitants of sturdy Anglo-Saxon origin, 
its territory of wonderful variety, mountains, 
hills, plateau, and fertile low-lands, extending 
five hundred miles from coast to Tennessee 
line, and occupying a space between Virginia 
and South Carolina over two hundred miles 
wide, is ready, very ready, to receive the 
Unitarian propaganda, but not in pamphlet 
form. It must be in the person of teacher,— 
the teacher who can do things well, as well 
as express in simple words a living gospel, 
such as Jesus gave the people, who heard him 
gladly. 

Surely our chivalry, our new chivalry, 
includes actual friendship with men and 
women who are re-creating our Southland. 

I hope readers of the Register will read 
this and future writings concerning the 
Unitarian women of valor who teach at 
Shelter Neck. ‘Their Dr. Grenfel, or, 
better, their own helpful leader, is the Rey. 
William Simpson Key, who should be better 
known. ‘The personal service and interest 
of good men and women is needed now. 
Financial aid must be afforded, and I trust 
will be given by contributions paid to Percy 
A. Atherton, Esq., Treasurer, 53 State Street, 
Room 926, Boston, Mass., 

ARCHIBALD MuRRAY HOWE. 
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Young People’s ie 
Union. 


Tenth Anniversary. 


The Boston Federation is to celebrate its _ 
tenth anniversary on Sunday evening, De- 
cember 15, at half-past seven o’clock, in the 
First Church, Roxbury. 

The programme will consist of a devotional 
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service by Rev. Palfrey Perkins of Brighton; 
-a welcome to the church by its pastor, Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., greeting from 
Mr. Leon F. Cummings, the president of the 
Boston Federation; greeting from Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, the president of the 
central organization of Unitarian young 
people; a history of the federation by Miss 
Beatrice Clark of Dorchester; and a forward 
look by Hon. Sanford Bates of Dorchester. 
The main address of the evening will be given 
by Rev. Charles E. Park of the First Church, 
Boston. Several solos will be interspersed 
throughout. 

The Boston Federation is one of the largest 
and most influential of our young people’s 
gatherings and has won a place for itself 
during the past decade that is certainly 
commendable. 

The public is most cordially invited, and 
it is hoped that every one ever connected with 
the Federation or interested in its welfare 
will attend. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Anrcourcements. 

The next meeting of the Unitarian Minis- 
ters’ Monday Club will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, on December 16, at 11 AM. Rev. 
Harry Lutz of Newton will preside. Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte will speak on the “ World 
Range of Unitarianism.”” Discussion open 
to all to follow the address. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Union of Boston will be held 
at the Bulfinch Place Church, corner of 
Bulfinch Street and Bulfinch Place, Monday, 
December 16, 1912. Mrs. Caroline C. 
Barney will tell Christmas Stories and Rev. 
Sidney B. Snow will speak on ‘“‘The Meaning 
of Christmas.’’ Special music by the choir 
of the Disciples School. Supper at 6, ad- 
dresses at 7, adjournment 8.30. Supper 
tickets, at 65 cents each, may be purchased 
on the evening of the meeting. Membership 
tickets for the remainder of the year, $3.00. 


Meetings. 


THe PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE.—The League 
held its second meeting of the season at the 
Germantown Unitarian Church, about eighty- 
five members and guests being present. The 
subject, “What are the Young People doing 
in the Churches, and What is being done 
for them?’’ was answered in a very interest- 
ing and comprehensive address by Mrs. 
W. Beattie Jennings for the Presbyterian 
churches, by Mrs. Topleff Johnson for the 
Episcopal churches, and by Mrs. Oscar B. 
Hawes for the Unitarians. The League 
members concluded that they could learn 
something about organizing religious work 
from some of the older denominations. 


Churches. 


CoLrorapo Sprincs, Coy.—Aill Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Rey. Thomas S. Robjent: 
Great interest is shown in the work of the 
church. The minister has just commenced 
a course of Sunday morning sermons on 
‘“‘Who are Unitarians, and What do they 
Believe?’ in which he preaches alternately 
on the Unitarian faith and the lives of the 
great leaders. The evening lectures on 
practical questions of the day by prominent 
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speakers, followed by discussion, have become 
an institution in the city and attract large 
audiences. Mr. Robjent has been able to 
enlist the co-operation of the leading men of 
the State. The following are some of the 
speakers and subjects for the next three 
months: F. I. Paddleford, warden of the 
State Industrial School; Rabbi W. S. Fried- 
man, Denver, “‘The Panaceas for Social 
Unrest”; Dr. C. L. Pershing, Denver, “‘Sug- 
gestion and Hypnotism’; W. E. Collett, 
Denver, “The Law, the Prison, and the 
Man”; Dr. R. W. Corwin, Pueblo, ‘‘Envi- 
ronment and Human Life’; Thomas I. 
Tynan, warden of State Penitentiary, ‘‘ The 
Modern Prison’; I. P. Costigan, Denver, 
“The Politics of the Future’; Judge Tully 
Scott, Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
“Workmen’s Compensation Laws’; Pres- 
ident Z. Synder, State Teacher’s College, 
“Reconstruction of Life and Society.”’ This 
church is making an honest effort to preach 
the liberal gospel and. to translate it into 
terms of human betterment. 


Ricumonp, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Alexander T. Bowser: The sermon 
topics for November were: ‘‘Saving Faith: 
What is it?” ‘‘Martin Luther and some 
Lessons of the Reformation,” ‘‘The Victory 
of Goodness,” and “‘Transfiguration in Nat- 
ure and in Life.’ On the back of the card 
which announced these subjects was printed 
a brief statement of the principles of Uni- 
tarianism, well fitted to interest those un- 
familiar with them or to serve as a convenient 
summary for those who try to live as they 
believe. The topics for December were: 
“A Twentieth Century View of Incarnation,” 
“The Original Element in the Teaching of 
Jesus,” “Loyalty to Jesus: A Christmas 
Sermon,” and ‘“‘A Twentieth-Century View 
of the Influence of Jesus.’”” This card bore 
also a “Greeting” for the Christmas sea- 
son, written by Frederick G. Davis, one of 
the congregation. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Matthew R. Scott: The Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary have for the last few months 
been preparing for a sale of work to provide 
funds for the furnishing of the new church, 
which is shortly to be built. The sale was 
held at the home of the president on Thurs- 
day, November 21. Much interest was 
shown by the members of the congregation 
and friends, and a most satisfactory sum 
was added to the furnishing fund. 


Personals. 


Rev. Herbert Whitney has resigned at 
Montague, Mass., and accepted a call to 
Bernardston. Rev. R. E. Birks of Deer- 
field has received and accepted a call to 
Montague. © 


The Tuckerman School. 


‘The very successful Social Service Institute, 
held on Wednesday and Thursday in Chan- 
ning Hall and Cambridge, added richly to the 
week’s programme. Some of the class were 
able to attend all the lectures, and every one 
appreciated the opportunity of hearing from 
experts their several views on subjects in 
which the school is particularly interested. 


It is hoped that the Institute may be a yearly 


event. Another pleasing variation in the 
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week’s order of exercises was the paper on 
Browning’s “Saul” written by Mrs. Lydia 
J. Burgess of Portland, Me., and read by her 
daughter Miss Anne Burgess, who is a mem- 
ber of the Saturday class. The poem is 
correlated reading for one of the Bible 
Courses, and it was made increasingly inter- 
esting by the writer’s scholarly paper. 

For those who are not connected with the 
school, but are interested in its purpose, there 
is always a special welcome to the half past 
nine Tuesday morning devotional service. 
The last one of the year just preceding the 
Christmas vacation will be conducted by 
Rey. John A. Bellows. 


Hymn Books Offered. 


The publishers of the hymn-book Amore 
Dei have on hand a number of copies of the 


first edition, entirely new, which they are 


authorized by its compiler, Mrs. Theodore 
Williams, to offer free to such of our societies 
as need new hymn-books, but cannot afford 
to purchase. Address the publisher, Geo. H. 
Ellis Co. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co. 


offer an unexcelled selection of 


Crockery, China 


and 


Glassware 


Especially replete in items at low prices and 
medium values. 

Bavarian China, gold and floral decoration— 
Candy Trays—Celery Sets—3 Part Handled 
Trays for Sweets, Olives, Radishes, etc.— 
Cracker and Cheese Stands— Chocolate Sets, 
etc. 

French China of latest design—Compotes 
—Plates— Fruit Bowls—Guest Room Sets 
— Bouillons— Afternoon Tea Sets, etc. 

Dresden China, floral and open work— 
Baskets— Writing Desk Accessories— Trays, 
Nut Sets, Plates, Egg Stands, etc. 

Nursery Rhymes, Sunbonnet Babies, also 
Mother Goose China for children of all 
ages. 

Cut Glass in many new cuttings. Vases— 
Bowls—Nappies— Sandwich Plates— Salad 
Oil Sets, etc. All values. 

The Choicest China from the best factories 
of the world— Worcester Royal— Copeland 
— Doulton — Cauldon — Wedgwood — Crown 
Derby —Lenox— Haviland and others. 

Dinner Sets, Fish and Game Sets, Etc. 
Varying from the low cost, through the me- 
dium values up to the costly shapes and dec- 
orations. 

Special Christmas Tables, classified values, 
many items marked down to close. 

Table of 25 cent value 

Table of 50 cent value 
Table of $1.00 value 
Also $2.00 and $5.00 tables 


Seen on the Gallery 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
33 Franklin, cor. Hawley St. 


Near Washington and Summer Sts. 
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Dleasantries, 


Patron (to very slow waiter): ‘Bring me 
some salad, please. And you might just 
send me a postcard every now and then 
while you’re away.”’—Judge. 


“‘John,” she said rather sternly, “‘the coal- 
bin is empty.” “Yes,” was the disconsolate 
reply: ‘‘it’s that way the most of the time. 
It’s never of use in an immediate emergency. 
I’m going to change its name, and call it the 
‘coal has been.’” 


Parents and children often differ in their 
views concerning the uses to which various 
articles should be put, as thus: Mother (at 
breakfast): ‘‘You ought always to use your 
napkin at the table, George.” George: “I 
am using it, mother. I have got the dog 
tied to the leg of the table with it.” 


Rev. Russell Day, a famous Eton master, 
once ordered a boy to stay after sckool, but, 
when the hour came, he himself was in a 
better temper. ‘‘What may your name be?” 
Mr. Day asked of the prepositor. ‘Cole, 
sir,’ replied the boy. “Then, my friend,” 
said Mr. Day, “I think you had better 
scuttle.” 


A teacher, after explaining the meaning of 
the word “income,” told Johnn’e to go to 
the blackboard, write a sentence containing 
the new word, and read it aloud to the 
school. And Johnny, his freckled face fairly 
radiant, marched to the board, and after 
considerable thought evolved, ‘‘In come a 
cat!”’—WNational Monthly. 


A little boy in one of our country schools 
received his first day’s instructions, and 
before night he had learned how to spell 
one word. ‘Now,’ said the teacher, ‘you 
ean tell your grandmother how to spell 
“pig.” “My grandmother knows how to 
spell it,” indignantly replied the loyal little 
fellow. ‘‘She’s teached school.’’—Selected. 


“What does this nation need?’’ shouted 
the impassioned orator. ‘‘What does this 
nation require, if she steps proudly across 
the Pacific, if she strides boldly across the 
mighty ocean in her march of trade and 
freedom? I repeat, What does she need?” 
“Rubber boots,’’ suggested the grossly ma- 
terialistic person in a rear seat—Exchange. 


From a legal point of view.—First Lawyer: 
“T was looking over my boy’s geometry 
lesson last night. I was quite interested in 
that proposition, that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles.’”” Sec- 
ond Lawyer: ‘‘ That isn’t very complicated.” 
First Lawyer: ‘‘No, but I was trying to 
think what a man could do if he had the other 
side of the case.”—Puck. 


The wardens of a prominent city church 
were not in accord concerning the new rector’s 
introduction of extreme ritual. Mr. Ed- 
wards was aggressively on the rector’s side, 
Mr. Wells quite the reverse. The former, 
having exhausted his arguments, said, ‘‘At 
least, you will own that art is the handmaiden 
of religion.’”’ ‘Yes,’’ returned Mr. Wells, 
savagely; ‘‘and I wish religion would give 
her a month’s notice.”’ 


Two amateur hunters in the Northern 
woods saw a deer, and both fired. ‘‘ That is 
my deer,” said A., “I shot it.’”’ ‘‘No, you 
did not,” hotly replied B. “It is my deer, 
because I killed it.’ A third party was ap- 
proaching the deer from the opposite direc- 
tion, with fury in his eye and a club in his 
hand. ‘Which of you two rascals shot my 
calf?”’ roared the farmer. ‘‘That fellow B. 
just now told me he did it,” said A. And B., 
now thoroughly alarmed, answered: ‘He 
shot it himself. 
swear to it.’—The Interior. 


I saw him do it, and I’ll 
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IS" Underground 
OE STEPHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
SLI No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
eee Th eee 
“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 
Edited by Rey. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo, H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 centsper copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO. 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 
WANTED: Women to enter our training 


school for nurses. Apply to 


MARTHA B. BATES, M.D., 
Superintendent of nurses, 


141 Benefit St., Providence, R.I. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DBVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL 8T. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL pie Hors: Be 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, matur 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 


all. Large, airy gymnasium with swi pool. 
catalog, address Dr. G. L. Ware, Wellesley Hills, han 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, na. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, roo miles from Boston, Pure water, 
Bracing air. Separate dormitories. New buildi x 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, 

ness, Agriculture, Domestic Science. Elementary Work. 
College Certificate privileges. Free tuition to ten a 


Gymnasium. Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm 
too Acres. $250 @ year; no extras. For catalogue ad- 
dress Francis TREaADWAy Crayton, A.M., B.D., Princi; . 


The Browne & Nichols School For Boys 
20 Garden Street, Cambridge, 30th year, September 
23,1912. Regular five-year course for Harvard or any other 
college. New features; Nichols Field, play-ground on 
Charles River opposite Soldiers’ Field, Preparatory - 
ment for Younger boys, Mr. Reed will be at the school oa 
morning in September, at other times by appointment. _ 

Goaree Browne, A.M., 

Rev Willard Reed, A.M., } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It hasover _ 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. _ 

It is designed especially for teaching and practice es. 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our teacher 
on the organ. Exceptional opportunities are offered to any 


young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, and ht 4 


she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We shall 

happy to have you write us at once or, better, come and 
see us in re to terms and conditions. Mount IDA ; 
Scoot, Grorce F. Jewerr, Newton, Mass. 1 a 


HACKLEY SCHOOL |THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL | 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUELA.ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Princtpalss 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mree John MacDuffie (Radoliffe) 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS, CLARA T. GUILD, 
15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass: 


i 


Three attractive houses in beautiful | 
grounds, Fine new gymnasium. Riding f 
lessons. Tennis with trained instructor. | 

All outdoor athletics. College prepara- 
tion and entrance by certificate. Gen- 
eral high school course. Musie and Art. 
Post-graduate work. Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures oa request. 


